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Does a passing glance at your 
rolling stock quickly impress a shipper? 


A prospective shipper may only have time 
for a quick, passing view of your freight 
cars. You can’t afford to gamble on the 
impression you make. It’s got to be a 
good one. 

For people everywhere judge your rail- 
road by the appearance of your rolling 
stock. In many parts of the country this 
is the chief means of keeping your name 
before them. 

That’s why today more and more alert 
railroad men are turning to Du Pont 
DULUX Railroad Finishes. They know 
that DULUX assures long-lasting service 
. .. retains a rich gloss for months despite 
smoke, fumes, cinders, hard knocks and 
weathering . . . cuts maintenance costs. 


DULUxX is available in a generous va- 


riety of bright colors that enable shippers 
to spot your cars instantly . . . easily 
identify and remember them! So help 
build more freight traffic and public rela- 
tions with Du Pont Railroad Finishes. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Finishes Division, Wilmington 98, Del. 


,, of America’s leading railways* use 
4 E / DUCO lacquer or DULUX enamel on 
: UJ y passenger-train equipment. 


... conclusive proof that the nation’s railroads 
depend on the exceptional qualities of Du Pont 
DUCO and DULUX Railroad Finishes: outstand- 
ing durability and sparkling beauty with a mini- 
mum of maintenance. 





*Includes Class 1 lines operating 100 or more passenger- 
train cars. 


DUCO:-DULUX 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
- «+» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Railroad Finishes 








Streamliners and stations 






are finished with 








Du Pont paint products on 


Chesapeake and Ohio’s lines 





To maintain the sparkling exteriors of 
the Pere Marquettes, Du Pont DULUX 
finishes are used all the way. As oper- 
ators of so many of America’s crack 
trains have learned, both DULUX and 
DUCO finishes hold their full color and 
gloss over long periods, under all sorts 
of weather conditions. What's more, 
they're easy to apply, dry fast, take 
repeated washings. 








Today, more and more railroads are 
turning to Du Pont paint products for 
stations as well as for rolling stock. For 
example, several Chesapeake and 
Ohio stations, like the one at White 
Sulphur Springs shown here, have been 
finished with Du Pont paints both inside 
and out to maintain long-term good 
appearance. On the exterior, tintec 
Colonial Cream prepared paint anc 
DULUX Trim finishes were applied tc 
the station and track shed. On the in 
terior of the station, Du Pont Colo 
Conditioning paints were used to hel; 
establish a pleasant atmospher< 
through the scientific use of color. Sc 
remember—for every purpose, you 
can depend on Du Pont for bette: 
finishes! 
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“UNION” 


DRAGGING EQUIPMENT DETECTOR 


With “Union” Self-Restoring Dragging Equipment 
Detectors on guard at approaches to interlockings, 
tunnels, etc., you receive continuous, automatic pro- 
tection at such locations without the need for replacing 
the detecting elements after each operation. 

When the detector plates are deflected in either 
direction by dragging equipment, the circuit controller 
sets the wayside signal ahead to warn the engineman. 
And since it restores itself automatically and immedi- 
ately after each operation, the “Union” Self-Restoring 


SRD-5 


Dragging Equipment Detector is always ready to 
police following trains. 

The restoring mechanism of the SRD-5 is located 
inside the operating shaft and all parts . . . except for 
the easily removable detector plates . . . are beneath 
the tops of the ties. Moreover, it is only necessary to 
remove the outside plates to permit use of the usual 
ballast cleaning machines. Consequently, interference 
to such equipment is minimized. 

Ask our nearest district office for full particulars. 





ELF-RESTORING 











CURRENT RAILWAY STATISTICS 


Operating revenues, eleven mace 


NMEA) isle 'sioeie 616 0)6:01410'01¢'0 6 10 81019.s\s1018/s 87545,200,558 


Operating experses, eleven months 
19. CceccccreccccccccccccesccseS Fay 17G,940 


BIMO ceidiwiaisec peamiewabecants eoeees 6,413,820,619 
Taxes, ten months 
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WD sasicsie sere ersiwein aw ais seme wears 1,041,182,757 


Net railway operating income, eleven 


months 
MURINE rate G75 as 401g oo Ww waielesiowelesioe $ 807,862,943 
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— estimated, eleven months 


ee eRe ee Saesewes 543,000,000 

WE) io ciodeekSkcaneesns ese wesree's 662,000,000 
Average price railroad stocks 
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BERUENY 16; TWIST 6 6c bs sci ccaw es 58.37 
Car loadings, revenue freight 

One week; 1952) ....<.6ccccccess 612,780 
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Average daily freight car surplus 

ee Ae Me > 12,617 
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Average daily freight car shortage 
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DONGGRY FO; TGOD 6568 0.50565 tenses 17,962 
Freight cars delivered 
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Freight cars on order 

UOAUGIY 1, Teo! ss0scssssseceoss 123,947 

DEMUGIG 1s NGO ko civic adeesewses 124,489 
Freight cars held for repairs 

December 1, 1951 ..... a eeiSarecwlets 88,911 

ecember V5 WIC) isc 66k 00sec 97,571 
Net ton-miles per serviceable car per day 

SRPIeMEO? WEEN) 65650. caiecaicewse 1,074 

ee 1,084 
Average number railroad employees 

Mid-December 1951 ............. 1,243,095 

Mid-December 1950 ............ 1,277,119 
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This Issue 


JOHN W. SMITH, administrative vice-president of the Seaboard Air 
Line, has been elected its president, to succeed Legh R. Powell, Jr.. 
who has become chairman of the board (page 43). Other developments 
of the week, reported in the news pages, include the usual large number 
of year-end changes among officers of railroads and railroad supply 
companies; Transportation Corps orders for 4,263 cars and 12 diesels 
and inquiries for 1,119 cars and 68 diesels; a B. & M. order for three 
R.D.C.’s; hearings on the railroads’ application for the rest of the 
15 per cent Ex Parte 175 rate increase; further proof (if any is 
needed) of increases in railroad efficiency and of the impact of rising 
wages, both in the latest “Monthly Comment” of the I.C.C.’s Bureau 
of Transport Economics and Statistics (page 13); denial of R.E.A.’s 
request for an additional rate increase. 


THAT B. & O. office methods and procedures group is up with a new 
money-saving idea—“long-distance” dictating—which the group’s man- 
ager, C. A. Strickland, describes on pages 32-33. 


BETTER MAINTENANCE OF WAY WORK requires special 
emphasis on five points—track construction commensurate with traffic 
volume, conservation of materials, training of supervisory personnel, 
use of machinery, and better human relations. So the Southern’s chief 
engineer, J. B. Akers, told the Metropolitan Maintenance of Way Club 
in a recent address, in which he covered all five topics. His talk is 
abstracted in this issue, beginning on page 39. 


“AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS’—movies, film strips, etc.—are an increasingly im- 
portant adjunct to training and instruction, in industry no less than in 
schools, the armed forces and elsewhere. How they can be successfully 
applied on and by a railroad is indicated by the experience of the Illinois 
Central, which is perhaps one of their largest railroad users. Its organiza- 
tion and techniques are outlined, beginning on page 34. 


eae | ee eee 
n Washington 


THE LEGISLATIVE POT began to simmer as soon as Congress 


reconvened, with introduction by Senator Johnson, chairman of the 
Senate interstate and foreign commerce committee, of 19 bills dealing 
with transportation—all summarized on page 16. There is, of course, 
general expectation of a fairly short election-year session, so, trans- 



















































GEORGE W. BAUGHMAN, whose 
election as vice-president in charge 
of engineering activities of the 
Union Switch & Signal Division of 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
is announced in the news pages of 
this issue, is an electrical engineer- 
ing graduate of Ohio State Univer- 
sity. After three years with the Bell 
Telephone System, he joined Union 
Switch & Signal in 1923, and 
has been engaged in field and 
development work associated with 
railway signaling and braking. He 
has had extended laboratory and 
field experience in automatic train 
control, automatic cab signaling, 
coded track circuits and centralized 
traffic control systems. Mr. Baugh- 
mon was appointed assistant chief 
engineer in charge of electronics 
on July 1, 1944, chief engineer on 
March 1, 1945, and assistant vice- 
president in charge of engineering 


on January 1, 1950. 





portation-wise, the pot may never reach the boiling point. But the 
bills themselves are worth study, as indicative of what the national 
lawmakers may be considering in 1953. 


MORE STEEL for freight cars, at least in 1952's third quarter, may be 
the outcome of last week’s “exchange of views” on the subject between 
A.A.R. President W. T. Faricy and Defense Mobilizer C. E. Wilson. 
Skimpy second-quarter allotments, as Mr. Faricy pointed out, will be just 
about sufficient to offset normal car retirements, with no provision for the 
needed increase in total supply. 


WHAT MAY BE a major development in the railroads’ quest for 
equitable treatment by government is the January 9 letter from Herschel 
Newsom, master of the National Grange, to N.Y.C. President Gustav 
Metzman. The Grange, of course, was the original proponent of rail- 
road regulation, 65 years ago. Now, says Mr. Newsom, it finds reason 
seriously to question the results of regulation, as presently applied, and 
finds also need for modernization of the whole national transportation 
policy (page 14). 


“WE WONDER,” says the magazine American Business in its De- 
cember issue, “what would happen if a department store closed up 
shop on Saturdays. We think the idea of closing railroad [city] ticket 
offices on Saturday is just about as sensible as closing a restaurant. 
department store or a theater. Of course we are familiar with rail 
management’s reasons — can’t arrange the labor supply to keep open 
six days a week. We are reluctant to believe that the railroad labor 
supply is any less plentiful than the supply of labor available for . 
other enterprises which manage to stay open to take in cash on Sat- 
urdays.” 


END OF .A MAJOR BUS SYSTEM? Greyhound Corporation has offered 
to buy the 19,000-route-mile American Bus System and it appears as if 
the offer will be taken. “The Hound,” in turn, is expected to offer a 
number of American’s routes to the Continental Bus System, thereby 
opening new territories to each. It is expected, too, that considerable 
duplicate mileage will be entirely abandoned, but all of these moves 
depend on a stamp of approval from the I.C.C. 


A SUGGESTION THAT semi-trailer and trailer-trucks “seem to get 
into accidents out of all proportion to the number on the highways” 
and that “accidents involving these trucks, on the average, are much 
worse in property damage, traffic tie-ups and human casualties” was 
advanced on this page in our September 10, 1951, issue. Apparent con- 
firmation of these conclusions appears in a 12-page illustrated booklet. 
The Jackknifing Menace, recently issued by the American Automobile 
Association. I.C.C. reports, the booklet says, showed 525 accidents in 
which property loss, personal injury or death resulted from jack- 
knifing incidents in 1949. “Since only about one in every eight trucks 
is under complete I.C.C. jurisdiction,” it adds, “the importance of 
jackknifing as a national problem is apparent. . . . One of the tragic 
things about jackknifing accidents is that the fatality rate and property 
damage always seem to run substantially higher in this type of accident 
than in others.” 








Railroad Presidents Testify at |. C. C. 
Hearing on Rate Increase Petition 


Carriers seeking further rise of 7.2 per cent — 
which would bring Ex Parte 175 advance up to 
full 15 per cent originally sought in that case 


Hearings got under way January 14 
at Washington, D. C., on the railroads’ 
petition for further freight-rate in- 
creases which would bring the Ex Parte 
175 rise up to the full 15 per cent orig- 
inally sought in that case. The hear- 
ings are being held before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s Division 
2, consisting of Commissioners Aitchi- 
son, Mahafhie, Splawn and Alldredge. 

Also sitting are members of a coop- 
erating committee of state commission- 
ers, consisting of Chairman L. E. Lind- 
quist of the Minnesota Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission, Commissioner 
Kenneth Potter of the Public Utilities 
Commission of California, and Commis- 
sioner J. S. James of the North Caro- 
lina Utilities Commission. The railroad 
presentation is under the general direc- 
tion of E. H. Burgess, vice-president 
and general counsel of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, and 15 presidents were among 
the railroad witnesses scheduled to ap- 
pear, 

The petition’s request is for an in- 
crease which would raise present rates 
by about 7.2 per cent over-all. The Ex- 
Parte 175 increases previously author- 
ized average only about 6.6 per cent. 
(Railway Age of August 20, 1951, page 
0. ) 

There were pre-hearing reports to 
the effect that the petition might be 
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amended to ask for an increase larger 
than 7.2 per cent in view of further 
cost increases, including the “escalator” 
wage raises of four cents per hour 
which became effective January 1. As 
to that, however, President Walter S. 
Franklin of the Pennsylvania, the first 
railroad witness, told Commissioner 
Aitchison that no amendment to the pe- 
tition was contemplated at this time. 

The commissioner asked if Mr. 
Franklin had “any confidence” that the 
petition’s present proposal will be “all 
you'll be asking for a while.” The 
P.R.R. president said “no,” adding that 
he couldn’t predict what further in- 
creases in wages and other costs would 
be encountered. 

Commissioner Aitchison then ex- 
plained that he was asking if the rail- 
roads needed more than they were ask- 
ing. “I think we do,” Mr. Franklin 
replied. He went on to explain, how- 
ever, that the determination to make 
no change in the petition “at this time” 
was reached because “we hope and ex- 
pect that we can get a prompt decision 
on this particular situation now before 
you.” 

Tentative schedules when this issue 
went to press indicated that railroad 
witnesses would be testifying through- 
out all of last week’s sessions. Inter- 
vening parties had requested time ag- 





gregating nearly 41 hours for the pre- 
sentation of their evidence. Among 
these parties are government agencies 
which oppose the railroad proposal, in- 
cluding the Department of Commerce. 
Department of Agriculture, Office of 
Price Stabilization, General Services 
Administration, and Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

Making the opening statement of the 
railroad presentation, B. & O. Vice- 
President Burgess said that the cost of 
producing the railroad service that the 
national defense and civilian economy 
now demand has increased by more 
than $1,167 million annually since the 
fall of 1949. It is this rise in operating 
costs and the extent to which it has cut 
down “already inadequate” earnings 
that has made it necessary for the rail- 
roads to seek the balance of the 15 
per cent increase, Mr. Burgess added. 


6.6% Increase “A Disappointment” 


The 6.6 per cent increase granted in 
August, he continued, “was a great dis- 
appointment to the railroads of the 
country and amounts to less than half 
of the revenue relief they requested 
and still believe necessary.” The 
B. & O. vice-president went on to say 
that the full balance of the 15 per cent 
increase requested would put net rail- 
way operating income on an annual 
basis of $1.2 billion, a rate of return 
on net investment of 4.59 per cent. 

“By all applicable tests,” this would 
remain “far from being in excess of a 
fair return,’ Mr. Burgess concluded. 

President Franklin of the Pennsylva- 
nia declared that the ability of the 
eastern railroads to continue their im- 
provements for defense, and to prop- 











FOR BURLINGTON COMMUTERS—A 
NEW YEAR’S GIFT and a wish for 
“good riding in 1952” from President 
Harry C. Murphy. Given with the pur- 


FAST DEPEND AS 
FREIGHT 


chase of each commutation ticket, the 
black plastic folder is designed to hold 
not only the ticket, but also the local 
timetable and a pocket-type calendar 





erly maintain their properties, service, 
and credit, demands quick and _ favor- 
able action by the commission. “Based 
on present levels of wage and material 
costs, the effect of granting the in- 
crease would give the Pennsylvania net 
income at an annual rate of $48,000.- 
000, compared to $33,000,000 now esti- 
mated for 1952 with present rates, and 
$26,227,000 estimated for 1951,” Mr. 
Franklin also said. He noted that a 
net income of $48,000,000 would mean 
a return of less than 4 per cent on in- 
vestment, and he put P.R.R.’s 1951 re- 
turn at 2.52 per cent. 


Rates “Lag Behind” Costs 


President R. L. Williams of the Chi- 
cago & North Western testified that in- 
creased operating costs have now cumu- 
lated “far beyond” the ability of the 
railroads to offset them by further im- 
provements in operating efficiency in 
the foreseeable future. “Notwithstand- 
ing the succession of rate increases 
previously authorized,” he said, “the 
charges for this industry’s product lag 
far behind the procession of increases 
in industrial and commercial prices in 
general. Absorption by the railroads 
of their greatly increased expenses, 
without any compensating increases in 
their revenues, is continually reducing 
the cash resources of the railroads so 
that an adequate margin of safety be- 
tween income and outgo no longer ex- 
ists. . . It can only lead to an inferior 
and inadequate transportation system 
and ultimate disaster for the nation.” 

President J. P. Kiley of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific stressed 
the necessity for building up financial 
stability to preserve railroad credit. 
He pointed out that equipment trust 
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certificates were the only securities 
which most railroads could sell to ob- 
tain new capital. Except for the war 
years, Mr. Kiley also noted, the rail- 
road industry has not earned a “rea- 
sonable” rate of return. 

President William White of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western testified 
that the increases proposed would fail 
to offset increased expenses and taxes 
imposed on his road. He noted that 
the Lackawanna’s rate of return aver- 
aged only 3.13 per cent during the 
1942-51 period. “This is clearly in- 
adequate,” Mr. White added. “During 
these years when there was a good vol- 
ume of business, we should have been 
earning high profits.” Most of the 
other railroads are in like circum- 
stances, Mr. White also said; and he 
insisted that “merely matching increased 
costs is wholly inadequate.” 


Cash Balances Falling 

President R. B. White of the Balti- 
more & Ohio said the additional annual 
revenue resulting from the rate in- 
crease of last August would meet “less 
than one-half” of the rises in wages and 
prices which his road has encountered. 
He also presented figures indicating 
how the cash balances of the B. & O. 
have been falling. “Obviously,” Col- 
onel White warned, “further reducing 
our funds cannot continue without ca- 
lamitous results.” Meanwhile, he ex- 
plained that his road has a program 
for economy-producing service im- 
provements over the next five years, 
which would involve cash outlays to- 
taling about $150 million. But, he 
added, that program “is entirely con- 
tingent upon available funds.” 

President Arthur K. Atkinson of the 





Wabash said that freight rate increase- 
of recent years have not yielded enough 
for current needs, and thus have pro- 
vided nothing to permit management 
planning for the future. Mr. Atkinson 
discussed Wabash finances in some de- 
tail, noting that its rate of return for 
1951 was 3.89 per cent. “It is my 
opinion,” he asserted, “that this is not 
sufficient to provide adequate capital 
for improvements and to meet our 
necessities, and at the same time leave 
something for the stockholders.” 


Would Curtain Improvements 


President P. W. Johnston of the Erie 
said that his road would be forced to 
curtail or abandon its program of capi- 
tal improvements unless the petition is 
granted. Such programs, Mr. Johnston 
explained, “must be tailored to the in- 
come we may reasonably anticipate.” 
After discussing other possibilities — 
such as operating economies and traffic 
increases — and finding that none of 
them was a_ prospective source of 
enough additional revenue, Mr. John- 
ston concluded that “the only way to 
provide the necessary income is by an 
increase in rates and charges.” 

President John E. Tilford of the 
Louisville & Nashville outlined the long- 
range effects on that road of constantly 
increasing operating costs. In the 1942- 
1952 period, he said, L. & N. operat- 
ing expenses increased 86 per cent 
while its operating revenue rose only 
39 per cent. Net railway operating in- 
come actually decreased by one per 
cent. In urging the commission to act 
favorably on the petition, Mr. Tilford 
said the revenue problem involved “is 
primarily the responsibility of manage- 
ment,” and management “should be 
given the opportunity to meet its re- 
sponsibility.” 

President Joseph A. Fisher of the 
Reading said that if railroads are to 
strengthen their financial position they 
must do so in periods of high trafhe 
volume like the present. Instead, he 
warned, the industry’s position is be- 
ing weakened. “Any realistic apprai- 
sal” of the industry’s need for higher 
rates must consider not only the ad- 
vances in wages and prices already en- 
countered, but also the “probability” of 
further increases, Mr. Fisher suggested. 
This is important, he added. because 
of the lag which “inevitably” occurs 
between the dates when the railroads 
experience their increased costs and the 
effective dates of the rate increases 
which are intended to offset them. 

Vice-President Willard F. Place of 
the New York Central told the com- 
mission that a railroad cannot live in- 
definitely on the “hand-to-mouth” ba- 
sis that has characterized post-war op- 
erations of the Central. Its 1951 rate 
of return—2.] per cent—and its pros- 
pective 1952 rate of 1.93 per cent are 


“unreasonably low,” Mr. Place asserted. 


He called upon the commission to help 
the railroads increase their return to “a 
minimum of at least 6 per cent.” 
Vice-President E. F. Bidez of the 
Central of Georgia described the “tra- 
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gic plight” of what he called financially- 
disrupted roads. During the 1946-1950 
period, he said, his road suffered a net 
deficit in two years; and it never re- 
alized a rate of return of more than 
the 2.38 per cent made in 1950. 

L. L. Knight, comptroller of the Sea- 
board Air Line, testified as to the ex- 
tent to which that road’s costs have 
continued to rise above increases in 
revenues. He also referred to the short- 


age of freight cars, saying that the only 
way to relieve it is to purchase new 
cars. “which takes money.” 

Other railroad witnesses, including 
several additional presidents and Dr. 
Julius H. Parmelee, vice-president of 
the Association of American Railroads 
and director of its Bureau of Railway 
Economics, were scheduled to testify 
at sessions held after this issue went to 
press. 


“Marked Improvement’ in Railroad 


Efficiency Noted by |. C.C. Bureau 


“Monthly Comment” compares performance in first 10 months 
of 1951 with that of same 1950 period; also shows that aver- 
age hourly pay of railroad employees has reached $1.68 


Efficiency indicators reflected a 
“marked improvement” in_ railroad 
operating performance during the first 
10 months of 1951 as compared with 
the same period of 1950, the Bureau 
of Transport Economics and Statistics 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
reported in its latest “Monthly Com- 
ment.” 

The issue also presented figures 
showing that in the January-October 
period of 1951, the average straight 
time compensation per hour of railroad 
employees (excluding executives. offi- 
cials and staff assistants) reached $1.68, 
an increase of 133.3 per cent above the 
1939 average of 72.1 cents. Other arti- 
cles in the issue included a breakdown 
of 1950’s carload traffic by type of 
rate; a comparison of gross ton-miles 
and revenues and expenses of the 1940- 
1951 period; a report on recent trends 
of bituminous coal traffic and revenue 


therefrom; and an analysis indicating 


the average circuity of routes over 
which carload traffic moved in 1947. 

The bureau’s favorable report on the 
efficiency of last year’s freight opera- 
tions was based on figures in the ac- 
companying table which is reproduced 
from the “Comment.” Its discussion of 
the operating showing included this 
comment: 

“Four important indicators of freight 
car utilization, car miles per freight car 
day, net ton-miles per freight car day. 
net ton-miles per loaded car-mile (aver- 
age load), and per cent loaded of 
freight car-miles, were more favorable 
in the 1951 period than in 1950. Signi- 
ficant operating averages reflecting 
freight train performance, such as cars 
per train, net tons and gross tons per 
train, gross ton-miles per train hour, 
were all higher in the 1951 period 
than in 1950, as well as higher than 





AVERAGE CIRCUITY BY MAJOR COMMODITY GROUPS 
AND SHORT-LINE LENGTH OF HAUL 


Mileage All Prod. 
Blocks Comm. Agri. 
Per Cent Per Cent 
1- 49 14 30 
50- 99 16 19 
100 - 199 16 20 
-200 - 399 15 16 
400 - 599 14 18 
600 - 999 14 12 
1000 - 1399 13 11 
1400 & Over 12 12 
Total ... 14 13 


Animals Prod. Prod. Mfgs. & 

& Prod. Mines Forests Misc. 

Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
: 6 6 19 
0 13 16 19 
4 16 12 18 
10 13 11 18 
6 12 10 17 
8 18 13 16 
8 14 13 15 
5 21 10 12 
8 14 iB 15 


FREIGHT TRAIN SERVICE OPERATING AVERAGES 
CLASS | STEAM RAILWAYS 


Item 


Net ton-miles per mile of road per day ......... 
Car-miles per freight car-day ...............005: 


Freight car-miles per train-mile: 


Gross ton-miles per train-mile .......... 


Net ton-miles per train-mile ................000005 
Net ton-miles per freight car-day ................ 


Gross ton-miles of locomotives and 


tenders per locomotive-mile ................. 
Net ton-miles per loaded car-mile .............. 
Percent loaded of freight car-miles ............. 
Siain-mities. OOF WEIN HOOF .ccc ccc ccseeeecas ove 


Gross ton-miles per train hour 
Percent unserviceable: 


EMIT, GOROITIVOS, o5i-5i0 aise cee e i Giree cesses 
Soo Ri Ca aR | ee er 


* Excludes locomotives and tenders. 





Ten months ended October 31 
1951 1950 1944 1939 1929 


8,330 7,489 9,540 4,226 5,731 
3 49.7 31.2 32.8 
39.6 38.6 34.9 30.2 30.3 
20.2 20.2 18.4 18.1 75 
59.8 58.8 53.3 48.3 47.8 
2,780 2,672 2,421 1,974 1,877 
1,305 1,221 1,144 807 812 
961 879 1,067 521 557 
391 300 266 253 220 


32.9 31.6 32.8 26.7 26.8 
66.3 65.7 65.6 62.5 63.4 


16.9 15.7 16.7 13.1 
44,525 37,552 32,704 24,625 


19.2 20.2 12.3 30.4 16.4 
47 6.4 2.5 11.7 6.1 
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those in 1944, the year of peak World 
War II traffic . . . In the 1951 period 
net ton-miles per freight car day, an 
important measure of operating per- 
formance, was 10 per cent below the 
level of 1944 but . exceeded that 
of 1950 by 9 per cent.” 


Wages 50.7% of Revenues 


Last year’s January-October average 
of $1.68 for straight time compensa- 
tion per hour compared with 1950's 
12-months average of $1.54. Meanwhile, 
however, the total 1950 payroll of Class 
I roads, $4.59 billion, was down from 
the all-time high of $4.77 billion reach- 
ed in 1948. 

During the first 10 months of last 
year, the total compensation was equiv- 
alent to 50.7 per cent of total operat- 
ing revenues; and the 1950 percentage 
was 48.5. During the 1939-1950 period. 
this ratio ranged from a high of 54.7 
per cent in 1946 to a low of 38.9 per 
cent in 1943. 

The breakdown of carload traffic by 
types of rate was based on figures de- 
rived from the bureau’s waybill studies. 
They showed that 69 per cent of the 
1950 tonnage moved at interstate rates, 
and that this accounted for 89 per 
cent of the total revenue. 

Ninety-one per cent of the inter- 
state tonnage moved on commodity 
rates and about seven per cent on ex- 
ceptional ratings, these two categories 
representing 79 per cent and 15 per 
cent, respectively, of the revenue. “In 
contrast,” as the bureau put it, “only 
about one per cent of the total ton- 
nage of interstate traffic moved on 
classification ratings but this tonnage 
accounted for approximately four per 
cent of the total revenue. Less than a 
half per cent of the tonnage moved on 
types of rates other than the foregoing 
three such as all-commodity rates and 
section 22 quotations, although this 
traffic accounted for about two per cent 
of the revenue.” 

The comparison of gross ton-miles 
and revenues and expenses of the 1940- 
1951 period included a showing by 
index numbers based on 1940 as 100. 
The 1950 index of gross ton-miles was 
134, while the operating revenue and 
operating expenses indices were 220 
and 229, respectively. During the 11- 
year period, the gross ton-mile index 
reached a peak of 168 in 1944. The 
revenue and expense indices were at 
their tops—225. and 242, respectively— 
in 1948. 

On a per-million-gross-ton-miles basis. 
the 1950 revenue and expense indices 
were 164 and 170, respectively. The 
1950 revenue per million gross ton- 
miles was $5,965 ‘and the expenses were 
$4.445, compared with respective 1940 
figures of $3,635 and $2,614. For the 
first 10 months of 1951, the figures, in 
turn, were $6,101 and $4,776; the index 
numbers, 168 and 183. 


Bituminous Coal Traffic 


The data on bituminous coal traffic 
showed that the tons originated in 
1950 totaled 361.8 million, an increase 
of 21 per cent above 1940's 298.3 








million tons. The tonnage originated 
during last year’s first six months was 
14.3 per cent above that of the same 
1950 period—188.1 million tons com- 
pared with 164.5 million tons. 

The latter resulted in a revenue in- 
crease of 13.7 per cent, or a rise from 
$511.4 million in the 1950 period to 
$581.7 million in 1951. The total 1950 
revenue from bituminous coal traffic, 
$1.118.5 million, reflected an increase 
of 69 per cent above the 1940 figure 
of $662.2 million. The revenue per ton 
rose 39 per cent—from $2.22 in 1940 
to $3.09 in 1950. 

Meanwhile, the cost per ton to the 
railroads of coal purchased f.o.b. mines 
rose 139 per cent—from $1.88 in 1940 
to $4.49 in 1950. The figures showing 
tonnages purchased reflect the influence 
‘of dieselization programs—the 1950 
and 1949 totals having been only 73 per 


Grange Would Modernize 


“It seems clearly apparent that our 
total transportation policy must be 
modernized,” Herschel D. Newsom, 
master of the National Grange, told 
Gustav Metzman, president of the New 
York Central and chairman of the 
Eastern Railroad Presidents Confer- 
ence, in a letter made public by Mr. 
Metzman on January 10. 

The letter, which was written in re- 
ponse to an inquiry from Mr. Metzman, 
has been made the basis of full-page 
advertisements in a number of eastern 
metropolitan newspapers. Its complete 
text follows: 


cent of the 1940 figure. There was a 
further drop in 1951’s first 10 months 
when Class I roads purchased 45.2 
million tens of coal, 13.3 per cent 
less than the comparable 1950 figure 
of 52.1 million tons. 

The circuity figures indicated that 
the average circuity of routes over 
which 1947 carload traffic moved was 
14 per cent. This was in close agree- 
ment with results of analysis made in 
1942 and 1944 by the former Office 
of Defense Transportation, but it was 
above the 11 per cent figure developed 
by the Federal Coordinator of Trans- 
portation on the basis of traffle origi- 
nated on December 13, 1933. 

The bureau’s summary of its analy- 
sis, which was based on the waybill 
studies, was presented in a table which 
is reproduced herewith from the “Com- 
ment.” 


Transportation Policy 


“You have inquired concerning the atti- 
tude of the National Grange toward the 
need for a realistic modernization of the 
national transportation policy. 

“When the Grange proposed regulation 
of the railroads in 1876, they had a 
virtual monopoly. The only other forms 
of transportation were water and_horse- 
power. Since that time, conditions have 
changed so that the National Grange now 
feels that our entire transportation policy 
should be carefully re-examined. 

“The National Grange one year ago 
called upon Congress to set up a com- 
mission to study the whole field of trans- 
portation with the sole objective of de- 
veloping a transportation system which 








THE BANGOR & AROOSTOOK, and the 
northern Maine industries and activities 
which it serves, were featured in this 
recent window display in the state of 
Maine’s New York information bureau 


in Radio City. The big center picture 
shows a solid train of the BAR’s special 
blue, white and red “State of Maine 
Products” box cars, while the bottom 
pictures show other BAR equipment 


will assure the public of adequate facili 
ties at the lowest possible cost consisten 
with service. 

“The National Grange at its most recen 
session called upon ‘State and Federal! 
governments and_ their transportation 
agencies to encourage the most efficient 
use and improvement of all forms oj 
transportation on the free enterprise basis 
and with the least governmental regula- 
tion.” They said that ‘No one form oi 
transportation should be indiscriminatoril\ 
taxed or regulated for the benefit of an- 
other form; free competition should exist 
between all forms of transportation with- 
out overlapping ownership .. .” and that 
‘competition among the various forms of 
transportation should be maintained. . . .” 

“Rising transportation costs coupled 
with the financial difficulties of the rail- 
roads—particularly of those in the Eastern 
United States—at the same time that we 
have an increasing volume of freight 
compel us to question the regulations now 
applied, for in effect often times they 
prevent railroads from meeting competi- 
tion from other forms of transportation. 
The railroads have a vital role in our 
national economy. 

“We are much concerned with the con- 
sequences of the present regulatory policy. 
Recent events have made it all too evident 
that railroad bankruptcy means eventual 
government ownership or government sub- 
sidy—neither solution is tolerable. 

“It seems clearly apparent that our 
total transportation policy must be modern- 
ized. It may be that the declaration of 
policy in the Transportation Act of 1940 
coupled with the subject matter of the 
Brookings Institution study entitled “A 
National Transportation Policy’ and the 
information brought out in the hearings 
held by the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce can _ provide 
the basis of the modernized policy. While 
it is perhaps the railroads’ responsibility 
to carry this story to the public, yet I be- 
lieve we must all be concerned. We are. 
therefore, suggesting that this be a sub- 
ject of study in Grange meetings through- 
out America.” 

The Grange, the country’s largest and 
oldest agricultural organization, was the 
major proponent of railroad regulation 
when such regulation was first estab- 
lished in 1887, and it has subsequently 
been a consistent advocate of such regu- 
lation. 


Roads Promised More 
Steel for Freight Cars 


Faricy-Wilson exchange may 
lead to higher allotments 


A result of the recent exchange of 
statements and comments between De- 
fense Mobilizer C. E. Wilson and Presi- 
dent William T. Faricy, Association o! 
American Railroads, seems to be this: 
Hope for more steel for freight cars in 
the third quarter this year. 

A joint statement to this effect wa- 
issued January 14 by Mr. Wilson and 
Defense Transport Administrator Jame- 
K. Knudson. 

“The necessary steps will be taken t: 
insure the allotment of additiona: 
amounts of steel for the 1952. third 
quarter railroad building program. 
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FOR ITS TWIN CITIES-TWIN PORTS 
SERVICE, the Great Northern has intro- 
duced two identical streamliners, each 
consisting of reconditioned semi-light- 
weight coaches and a rebuilt observation 
parlor car with a dining section for 
light food and beverage service. Each 
consist does a round trip daily between 
St. Paul, Minn., and Minneapolis and 
Superior, Wis., and Duluth, Minn., 
operating as the “Badger” in one direc- 
tion and the “Gopher” in the other— 
hence the dual tail signs. Decorations 
in the parlor car are highlighted by the 
etched glass bulkhead panels depicting 
the gopher and the badger—symbols of 
the states of Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

The coaches, which were already 
equipped with air conditioning and roller 
bearings, were given new upholstery, 
floor covering, heating controls and 
decorations. Each seats 58. The two 
parlor cars—named “Twin Ports’’ and 
“Twin Cities’—have been equipped 
with radio, indirect fluorescent light- 
ing, double-paned panorama windows, 
new air conditioning and roller bearing 
trucks. The exterior color scheme of all 
cars is identical with that used on other 
G.N. streamliners 





the statement said. It added that pre- 
sent steel production levels will not 
permit much, if any, additional steel 
for the second quarter. 

The statement quoted Mr. Wilson 
as saying he was “thoroughly sympa- 
thetic” with the overall needs of trans- 
portation. It said he agreed “that the 
needs of the freight car program should 
be kept prominently in mind by the 
materials allocating officials.” 

Events leading up to this joint state- 
ment began the night of January 8. In 
a speech at Philadelphia, Mr. Faricy 
commented on the way allocating au- 
thorities have “whittled down” amounts 
of materials available for freight car 
production. (Railway Age, January 14, 
page 13.) 

Tentative allocations for the second 
quarter of 1952 amount to only 5,000 
cars a month, Mr. Faricy said. This, 
he added, would barely . offset retire- 
ments, and would jJeave virtually no 
margin for increased capacity to meet 
lefense needs. 

_ The next day, Mr. Wilson testified 
»elore a joint congressional committee 
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on defense production. This conversa- 
tion ensued: 

Senator Bricker (Republican of 
Ohio) : “The present allocation will just 
about take care of the retirement of 
cars.” 

Mr. Wilson: “That is what they say. 
I have heard that for so many years 
that it is becoming hackneyed.” 

Senator Bricker: “Mr. Faricy made 
that statement.” 

Mr. Wilson: “He made it in a speech 
again yesterday, and frankly I think it 
is the bunk.” 

Mr. Wilson went on to explain. He 
said when railroads and shippers get 
turn-around time down — “and quit 
holding cars as storage vessels” — he 
will have more sympathy with those 
who claim a temporary reduction in 
freight car production will put a cramp 
on industry. 

Senator Bricker commented that the 
railroads did “a remarkable job” on 
turn-around time during World War 
II. Mr. Wilson said, “We want them 
to get back and do it again now.” 

“Remember, many, many thousands 


of businesses in the United States that 
get freight cars in today in great num- 
bers are not attempting to unload them 
on Saturday or Sunday and there they 
lie, and you can increase the use of 
cars in an emergency a great deal,” 
Mr. Wilson continued. 

The mobilization chief said he 
thought allocations for the railroads 
were “very generous” throughout 1951. 
For the second quarter, the proposed 
5,000-car allocation is not “too much 
of a cut,” he said. 

“T expected they would holler about 
it. If they were really hurt, I would be 
worried about it, but I am really not 
worried about it yet,” he said. 

The allocations to which both Mr. 
Faricy and Mr. Wilson referred were 
officially announced January 11 by the 
National Production Authority. N.P.A. 
said second quarter allotments will per- 
mit production of approximately 18,000 
freight cars. including 2,000 tank cars; 
582 locomotive units; and about 363.- 
000 tons of rail. 

Late January 9, the day Mr. Wilson 
testified, Mr. Faricy issued a statement 

















to the press. He again spoke of the 
need for more freight cars, and said 
present car surplus figures are smaller 
than at any comparable time during the 
war years. 

Even with many shippers working 
only five days a week, the ton-mile out- 
put per railroad-owned freight car in 
the peak months of 1951 exceeded the 
peak attained during World War II, 
Mr. Faricy said. 

“No doubt if we were in a full-scale 
war, more shippers would load and un- 
Joad on six or seven days a week but 
that is not the situation now,” he con- 
tinued. He said railroads and shippers 
are dealing with a “practical situation,” 
and if ear shortages in 1952 are to be 
forestalled, it is necessary to start ear- 
ly. 

For example, there are now about 
15 per cent fewer gondola cars than 
there were on V-J Day. Yet steel pro- 
duction ‘and distribution calls for gon- 
dolas. If steel production is to increase, 
there must be more gondola cars, Mr. 
Faricy explained. 


The following day, January 10, Mr. 
Faricy also released a letter written to 
Senator Bricker. Referring to Mr. 
Wilson’s “bunk” comment, Mr. Faricy 
said: 

“The record is that the Class I rail- 
roads alone. not including other rail- 
roads or private car owners, retired 
an average of 5,884 cars per month 
from the close of hostilities in World 
War II to the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea, and since the latter date have 
retired an average of 4,762 per month. 

“Over the whole period from Sep- 
tember 1945 through November 1951, 
the latest month for which figures are 
available, retirements per month av- 
eraged 5,629.” 

A copy of this letter was sent to Mr. 
Wilson. 

On January 12, Mr. Wilson and 
D.T.A. Administrator Knudson met to 
discuss the freight car allocations. It 
was following this meeting that the joint 
statement was issued which said rail- 
roads should get additional allotments 
of freight car steel in the third quarter. 


19 Transport Bills Introduced in Senate 


Nineteen bills proposing various 
amendments to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act and other transport legisla- 
tion have been introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Johnson, Democrat of Col- 
orado. who is chairman of the Senate 
committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce. 

The legislative proposals embodied 
in the bills resulted from studies of 
domestic land and water transportation 
made by the committee pursuant to Se- 
nate Resolution 50. Hearings in con- 
nection with those studies were con- 
ducted by a subcommittee which be- 
came known as the Myers Committee 
because it was headed by former Sena- 
tor Myers, Democrat of Pennsylvania. 


Introduced “by Request” 


All but three of the 19 bills were 
introduced by Senator Johnson “by re- 
quest.” and he is thus not necessarily 
in favor of all legislative proposals in- 
volved. As to the other three—S.2355. 
$.2363 and S.2365—Mr. Johnson is co- 
sponsor with his committee colleague. 
Senator Bricker, Republican of Ohio. 

The 19 bills are listed below: 


S.2348—To amend the procedure of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. This 
bill weuld amend the Interstate Commerce 
Act’s section 17 so as to broaden the 
commission’s authority to delegate work 
to individual commissioners and_ boards 
of employees. 

$.2349—To extend to common carriers 
by motor vehicle the long-and-short-haul 
provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

$.2350—To amend section 1(15) of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, so as to author- 
ize, during emergencies involving freight- 
-car shortages, the imposition of special 
charges to promote efficient car service. 
This bill would authorize the commission 
to impose penalty per diem rates. 

S.2351—To amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act by requiring that consideration 


be given to the adverse effect, upon the 
adequacy of all other types of transporta- 
tion providing similar service, in the issu- 
ance of certificates of public convenience 
and necessity authorizing new rail, motor, 
or water services or extensions of such 
services. 

$.2352—To establish annual license fees 
for services rendered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. This bill would 
require payment, by each carrier subject 
to the Interstate Commerce Act, of an 
annual fee for its certificate, permit or 
license. The amount of such fees would 
be determined by the I.C.C. 

$.2353—To extend the records and re- 
ports provisions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act to persons furnishing loco- 
motives. 

$.2354—To amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act by requiring the I.C.C. to con- 
sider, in stock-modification plans, the 
assents of controlled or controlling stock- 
holders. This bill would add to section 
20b provisions whereby controlled or con- 
trolling stockholders of an involved rail- 
road could be permitted to vote on its 
voluntary financial reorganization plan. 

$.2355—To establish the finality of con- 
tracts between the government and com- 
mon carriers of passengers and freight 
subject to the Interstate Commerce Act. 
This would preclude filing by the gov- 
ernment of complaints assailing as un- 
reasonable the special non-tariff rates which 
carriers accord the government under 
section 22 of the act. 

$.2356—To authorize the I.C.C. to make 
mandatory the installation of certain rail- 
road communication systems. This is an- 
other “radio-rules” bill which would 
broaden the act’s so-called signal-inspec- 
tion provisions by adding radio and other 
communication devices te facilities that 
the commission is empowered to require. 

S.2357—To amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act to restrict the application of 
the agricultural and fish exemption for 
motor carriers. 

S.2358—-To amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act by establishing certain rules 
for the operation of irregular common 








carriers by motor vehicle. This bill is de- 
signed to define what an _ irregular-route 
trucker may and may not do under its 
certificate. 

§.2359—To remove the limitation from 
the right of the 1.C.C. to suspend, change, 
or revoke, certificates, permits, or licenses 
issued to motor carriers, after hearing, 
for willful failure to comply with the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 

S.2360—To amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act to increase the amounts of 
securities issued by motor carriers with- 
out requiring approval of the I.C.C. 

S.2361—To require the supervision, by 
the I.C.C., of the operations of contract 
carriers. This bill would allow the com- 
mission to change the status of a motor 
carrier, in the light of new conditions, 
without going into questions of con- 
venience and necessity. It is also designed 
to establish conditions under which con- 
tract carriers can more effectively compete 
with private carriers. 

S.2362—To amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act to restrict certain operations of 
private carriers by motor vehicle, and to 
restrict the leasing of vehicles. This bill 
would restrict private carriers from trans- 
porting any property for compensation 
other than that within the scope of their 
primary business. It would also restrict 
the leasing of vehicles by common and 
contract carriers to motor vehicles which 
are owned by other common and contract 
carriers. 

$.2363—To establish maximum dimen- 
sions and weights for motor vehicles sub- 
ject to the Interstate Commerce Act. 

$.2364—To authorize the I.C.C. to re- 
voke or amend, under certain conditions, 
water carrier certificates and permits. 

S.2365—To authorize the Bureau of 
Public Roads to conduct an investigation 
to determine the portion and type of pub- 
lic road taxes which should be assessed 
against various types and weights of 
motor carriers. 

S.2366—To amend section 203(b) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act. This is a 
“technical amendment.” 


Railroads Present Case 
Against Union Shop 


The emergency board investigating 
the “non-op,” union shop case recon- 
vened January 8 in Washington, D. C.. 
to hear the railroad side of the dispute. 
The unions finished outlining their side 
of the case before the board adjourned 
for the holidays. 

Donald R. Richberg, counsel for 31 
southeastern roads, is challenging the 
legality of proposed union-shop agree- 
ments sought by non-operating em- 
ployees. (Railway Age, December 17. 
1951, page 14.) 

At the opening session of the new 
hearings he reminded the board the 
Supreme Court has held that discrim- 
inatory agreements favoring the major- 
ity are a breach of trust and invalid. 

“It is difficult to imagine a greater 
abuse of power and breach of trust than 
for a majority labor organization to 
make an agreement whereby the em- 
ployer would force a dissenting minor- 
ity of employees to join the majority 
organization or else lose their employ- 
ment 1nd livelihood,” Mr. Richberg de- 
clared. 

Reliance upon the principle of vol- 
untary unionism “provides a permanent 
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safeguard against the abuses of abso- 
Jule power that inevitably develop out 
of compulsory unionism,” he added. 

This drive fer compulsory unionism 
of all railway employees has been gen- 
erated by external pressures upon the 
A.I. of L. brotherhoods by the C.I.O.. 
Mr. Richberg charged. He said the 
C.LO. has sought to invade the railroad 
industry, and declared that “compul- 
sory unionism” would provide present 
Al. of L. groups with a “powerful 
defense” against this competitor. 

Howard Neitzert, representing 57 
western carriers, joined Mr. Richberg 
in challenging the constitutionality o. 
the union-shop amendment to the Rail- 
way Labor Act. This amendment was 
passed by Congress last year. 

Railroads cannot enter into union 
shop agreements without exposing them- 
selves to heavy damages and criminal 
liability in the event the amendment is 
held unconstitutional, Mr. Neitzert told 
the board. 

“Pending the determination of these 
constitutional issues,” he said, “every 
carrier that voluntarily or involuntarily 
enters into a union shop or checkoff 
agreement does so at the peril of being 
held liable for damages for any act 
done pursuant to such agreement which 
injures an employee, and at the fur- 
ther peril of being held accountable un- 
der the penal provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act and other state and national 
laws.” 

Fred G. Gurley, president of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, testified 
before the board on January 14. He 
said he opposed the union demands be- 
cause, among other things, it would be 
“an expression of coercion and force.” 

“Our great Bill of Rights is designed 
to protect the freedom of the individual 
from injustice even by a majority of 
the people,” Mr. Gurley declared. 

The Santa Fe president said he had 
received petitions and letters from 
many employees of his railroad protest- 
ing against the possibility of being com- 
pelled to join a union. He said it would 
be a great injustice to force employees 
with years of seniority to join a union 
or lose their jobs. 

Mr. Gurley took issue with union 
claims that compulsory union member- 
ship would improve employee morale 
and lead to greater stability in labor 
relations on the railroads. 

“Are the unions saying,” Mr. Gurley 
asked, “that they have sought higher 
wages at times when higher wages were 
not justified by business conditions, be- 
cause such action. was needed to hold 
members in line? 

“On the other hand, if the unions’ 
past demands have been justified, do 
they mean that in the event of a union 
shop, they will let the employees down 
and not press their just demands?” 

James W. Oram, chief of personnel 
of the Pennsylvania, told the board on 
January 10 that the union shop agree- 
ment demanded by the non-ops is “im- 
proper” because it fails to provide “nec- 
essary safeguards” for both carriers 
and employees. 
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INE, developed on the Nickel Plate, 
is said to make it possible’ to 
lay rails to accurate gage _ with 
an estimated saving of 60 man- 
hours per day. Built in March 1951, 
in the road’s shops at Bellevue, Ohio, 
the machine was used in the summer 
of 1951 in laying approximately 15 
track-miles of 132-Ib. rail. Operated by 
a five-man crew, the machine lines 
double-shoulder tie plates by means of 
a runner which fits the rail seats of 
the plates, enabling boring and anchor- 
spiking operations to be completed con- 


THIS NEW TRACK-GAGING MACH. 


Lok a 


Side Me 





junctively. It was designed by C. R. 
Wright, assistant chief engineer, W. M. 
S. Dunn, general roadmaster, and M. M. 
Stansbury, supervisor maintenance of 
way shop and equipment, all of the 
Nickel Plate, and is being further de- 
veloped by the Nordberg Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee, which will manu- 
facture it under the name, Dunright 
Track Gaging Machine. For the market, 
the machine will be powered by a gas- 
oline engine, and spike driving will be 
done with an adaptation of the Nord- 
berg mechanical spike driver, which will 
form a part of the gaging machine 





Mr. Oram charged the agreement 
would operate “solely” for the benefit 
of the unions. Certainly it is not for 
the benefit of the employees who might 
be required to join the union, nor for 
the benefit of those who are discharged 
because they decline either to join or 
to maintain membership, he declared. 


Builders Protest Cuts 
In Locomotive Allotments 


Protests against second-quarter cuts 
in steel allotted for locomotive produc- 
tion have been lodged with the National 
Production Authority. 

The Locomotive Builders Industry 
Advisory Committee told NPA that cut- 
backs in allocations since the fourth 
quarter of 1951 have been so great as 
to make it “almost impossible for the 
industry to continue in business.” 

Steel allocations for the second 
quarter will permit construction of 
about 700 locomotives of ‘all types, 
N.P.A. told the committee. This in- 
cludes 582 units for U.S. railroads, 50 
industrial locomotives, 24 military loco- 
motives. and 44 units for export. 

In the first quarter of this year, the 
builders were allotted materials for 


about 800 locomotives. This compares 
with last year’s fourth quarter when 
the industry was allocated material for 
1,033 locomotives. 

The committee will hold another 
meeting with government officials to 
review the second-quarter allotments. 
N.P.A. said it would arrange such a 
meeting when the builders have col- 
lected information about unemployment 
prospects, break-even points, and the 
impact of the cuts on various plants 
within the industry. 

N.P.A. also promised the committee 
it would hold another meeting with 
them before making _ third-quarter 
allotments. 


Mahaffie and Alldredge 
Reappointed to 1.C.C. 


President Truman has reappointed 
Interstate Commerce ‘Commissioners 
Charles D. Mahaffie and J. Haden All- 
dredge for new seven-year terms ex- 
piring December 31, 1958. The Pres- 
ident sent the nominations to the Sen- 
ate on January 10. 

The terms of Commissioners Mahaf- 
fie and Alldredge expired on December 
31. 1951, but they continue to serve 












































THE ARMY’S FIRST Pullman-Standard 
power ballaster was accepted recently 
at Hammond, Ind., by Lt. Col. C. P. 
Fortney, Jr., acting chief of the Chicago 
Procurement Office of the Corps of 
Engineers, following inspection and test- 
ing by both the Signal Corps and the 
Engineers. A small, mobile electronics 
laboratory was used by the Signal Corps 
to test the ballaster’s electrical circuits 
for radio suppression and anti-fungus 
protection. The corps found that the 
machine’s electrical circuits created no 
interference with radio signals within 
permissible clearances and that the cir- 
cuits were properly protected against 
humidity. In connection with its bal- 
laster order, the Army has contracted 
with Pullman-Standard’s Power Ballaster 
Products Division to conduct a training 





course for 36 key railroad officers of 
the Corps of Engineers and the Trans- 
portation Corps at Fort Belvoir, Va. The 
program, which includes instruction in 
use, operation and maintenance of bal- 
laster equipment, will be arranged by 
W. E. Porter, manager of the commercial 
engineering section of the Ballaster 
Products Division. Shown here, from left 
to right, are: T. Y. Gehr, assistant to 
the manager of the Ballaster Division; 
J. R. Brogna and T. J. Kalafarski, 
Signal Corps engineers; J. A. Curtis, 
manager of the Ballaster Division; Lt. 
Col. Fortney; Mr. Porter; J. J. O'Neill, 
supervisor, Corps of Engineers, and J. 
F. Donavan, inspector, Corps of Engi- 
neers. In the operator’s seat is E. F. 
Turner, assistant manager, commercial 
engineering section, Ballaster Division 





pursuant to provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act which stipulate that a 
commissioner whose term has expired 
shall remain in office until his successor 
qualifies. 

Mr. ‘Mahaffie has been a commission- 
er since 1930, and prior to that time 
he was director of the commission’s Bu- 
reau of Finance. Mr. Alldredge has 
been a commissioner since 1939, prior 
to which time he had been, in turn, 
chief of the Alabama Public Service 
Commission’s Transportation Bureau, 
and transportation economist on the 
staff of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


Express Agency’s Rate 
Plea Denied by I.C.C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has denied the Railway Express Agen- 
cys petition for ‘additiona) rate in- 
creases which would raise its annual 
revenue by about $20 million. The 
commission’s adverse action was em- 
bodied in January 16 order in the 
Ex Parte No. 177 proceeding. 

That was the case in which the 
commission made its latest previous 
determination with respect to express 
rates, authorizing only part of what 
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R.E.A. proposed. In the petition now 
denied, the agency sought authority to 
supplant the increases authorized with 
others on the basis originally proposed. 
(Railway Age of December 31, 1951, 
page 15.) 

The commission’s order referred to 
recent increases in parcel post rates, 
and new restrictions on sizes and 
weights of parcel post packages, which 
“have materially changed the circum- 
stances and conditions affecting ex- 
press traffic . . .” The order also said 
that the time during which such 
changed conditions and the increase in 
express rates (which became effective 
November 15, 1951) have been in 
effect “is not sufficient to afford a sub- 
stantial basis . . . upon which to 
evaluate the effects such rates and 
changed conditions have had and may 
have on express traffic.” 


Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended January 12 totaled 742,757 
cars, the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced on January 17. This 
was an increase of 129,977 cars, or 
21.2 per cent, compared with the pre- 








vious week which included the New 
Year’s Day holiday; a decrease of 
40,258 cars, or 5.1 per cent, compared 
with the corresponding week last year; 
and an increase of 113,214 cars. or 18.0 
per cent, compared with the equivalent 
1950 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended January 5 totaled 612.780 
cars; the summaries for that and the 
preceding week, as compiled by the 
Car Service Division, A.A.R., follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, January 5, 1952 


District 1952 1951 1950 
=o eee 106,294 118,566 95,181 
Allegheny 130,103 141,451 105,283 
Pocahontas 51,875 51,566 33,783 
Southern ..... 114,985 118,686 94,053 
Northwestern 64,021 68,567 55,713 
Central Western 94,580 106,453 78,149 
Southwestern 50,922 57,138 43,591 





Total Western 











Districts 209,523 232,158 177,453 
Total All Roads 612,780 662,427 505,753 
Commodities: 

Grain and grain 

products... 40,599 47,794 33,163 
Livestock ..... 7,292 8,581 8,347 
SRN ious 6 137,641 141,215 82,788 
OS O77 vans a eo 
Forest Products 33, F ’ 
eae 14,791 14,407 10,229 
Merchandise I.c.1. 54,893 66,087 61,576 
Miscellaneous .. 307,864 331,446 269,406 
January 5 .... 612,780 662,427 505,753 


For the week ended Saturday, December 29, 1951 




















District 1951 1950 1949 
Eastern ...... 92,689 111,174 94,819 
Allegheny 111,581 ~ 125,830 111,400 
Pocahontas 37,993 - 45,364 31,297 
Southern ..... 81,418- 100,931 81,110 
Northwestern 52,496 62,856 53,754 
Central Western 83,984 104,244 81,405 
Southwestern .. 41,795 52,008 41,855 
Total Western 

Districts 178,275 219,108 177,014 
Total All Roads 501,956 602,407 495,640 
Commodities: 

Grain and grain — 
roducts .... 31,695 43,714 F 
winaedk Seems 6,520 6,516 6,244 
Beer 110,495 129,160 90,171 
BOP ubaaess 15,238 15,641 Me yg 

1,987 C F 
gg : —— ee of 51985 52/805 
Merchandise lI.c.] 49,736 : F 
Miscellaneous 254,094 305,333 258,277 
December 29 . 501,956 602,407 495,640 
December 22 ° 671,622 747,189 623,257 
December 15 . 753,194 773,131 639,728 
December 8 773,520 766,895 668,825 
December~. 1 821,776 740,165 693,923 





ai ye 10,497,386 38,902,641 35,911,261 

In Canada.—Effective January 1, 
the reporting of railway revenue car- 
loadings by the principal lines in Can- 
ada has been put on the basis of four re- 
ports per month for the periods ending 
the 7th, 14th, 21st and end of month. 
By this method it is felt, that “better 
comparability will be secured between 
similar periods of each year and each 
month rather than by the former use 
of the weeks ending Saturday. Monthly 
earloading data will be readily avail- 
able and can be related to other oper- 
ating statistics without the necessity of 
adjusting for the overlapping which 
occurred in the previous method. The 
seasonally adjusted weekly index num- 
bers will be valid only until the third 
period of the current year after which 
they will be discontinued.” 

Car loadings for the week ended Jan- 
uary 7 totaled 62,176 cars, compared 
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with 48,788 cars for the previous week 
and 62,525 cars for the corresponding 
week last year, according to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. 


Tot. Rev. _‘Tot. Rec. 
Cars from 

Totals for Canada Loaded Connection 
Week ended Jan. 7, 1952 62,176 29,123 
Week ended Jan. 6, 1951 62,525 30,214 


Court Upholds Seatrain’s 
N.Y.-Savannah Rights 


A three-judge special court, sitting in 
the United States District Court at Al- 
exandria, Va., has upheld the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s order which 
granted Seatrain Lines temporary au- 
thority to establish common carrier ser- 
vice by water between New York and 
Savannah, Ga. The court dismissed a 
complaint wherein 41 eastern and 
southern railroads assailed the order. 

Evidence before the commission jus- 
tified its finding that there was an “im- 
mediate and urgent need” for the Sea- 
train service, the court found. It went 
on to reject the railroads’ contention 
that “need” means “emergency.” 

“The commission thought and we 
agree,” the court said, “that the statute 
does not foreclose consideration of ‘the 
economic needs of commerce and _in- 
dustry’ for water carriers just because 
there are motor, rail or air carriers 
‘physically capable’ of providing trans- 
portation service to and from particular 
points.” (Railway Age, December 15, 
1951, page 15, and November 19, 1951, 
page 16.) 


Edwards Reappointed 
To Mediation Board 


Chairman Leverett Edwards of the 
National Mediation Board has been re- 
appointed to the board for a new three- 
year term expiring February 1, 1955. 
President Truman sent the reappoint- 
ment to the Senate on January 10. 

Mr. Edwards has been a member of 
N.M.B. since April 1950, when he suc- 
ceeded Frank P. Douglass, who hiad 
resigned. The chairmanship came to 
Mr. Edwards last July, pursuant to the 
board’s policy of rotating that office 
annually among its three members. 


Examiner Rules Out Film 
As “Explosives” Evidence 


Examiner B. E. Stillwell has ruled, 
during further hearings in the Riss & 
Co. “explosives case,” that motion pic- 
tures will not be admitted as evidence 
in that proceeding. The pictures were 
offered by the railroads. The rail car- 
riers are opposing motor carrier ap- 
plications for permanent authority to 
transport explosives over the highways. 
(Railway Age, December 31, 1951, 
pages 48-51.) 

Basis for the examiner’s ruling was 
that no facilities are available at the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
making use of such evidence. He said 
other parties in the case, including the 
applicants, would have no easy way of 
studying the film, and, if it were ad- 
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mitted, the docket would henceforth 
have to have a projector attached. 
During the argument over whether 
the film would be admitted, the rail- 
roads said the pictures were taken in 
December 1951. They allegedly showed 
various motor carriers violating I.C.C. 
safety regulations and state laws. 
After Examiner Stillwell’s ruling, the 
roads proceeded to place the evidence 


in the record by having the photograph- . 


ers take the stand as witnesses. 

Most recent group to oppose the 
motor carrier applications was the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

Mrs. Warren Stein, a member of the 
Congress’ legislative committee, said 
the I-C.C. should deny the applica- 
tions “as not being in the public in- 
terest.” She said the congress consulted 
with state highway departments, police 
officials, and others in reaching this 
conclusion. 


President Names Draper 
Top U.S. Envoy to Europe 


William H. Draper, Jr., chairman 
of the Long Island Transit Authority 
and former trustee of the Long Island. 
has been appointed United States Spec- 
ial Representative in Europe with the 
rank of Ambassador. His appointment 
was announced by the White House 
January 14. 





ON THE TRACK OF 
CHEAPER DIESEL FUEL 


The Denver & Rio Grande Western— 
which pioneered in the use of spectro- 
graphic analysis of diesel lubricating 
oils, not only on quality control but 
for control of wear rates and mechanical 
performance of locomotives—is now add- 
ing analysis by electronic microscope 
to its techniques. Such analysis in co- 
operation with oil producers having 
shown promise, the railroad has now 
purchased its own electronic microscope 
equipment for installation in its labora- 
tory at Denver. 

The railroad, according to Ray 
McBrian, engineer of standards and re- 
search, expects to use this microscope 
in the study of diesel fuels as well as 
in further research on lubricants. This 
inquiry, augmented by the research work 
on ignition improver, pour-point depres- 
sants and other similar studies, will be 
directed to the development, if possible, 
of a satisfactory diesel fuel based on 
low cost residual oils of high B.t.u. con- 
tent. 

In cooperation with engine builders 
and oil refiners the railroad hopes to 
prove the availability of lower priced 
fuel. Since a price reduction of only half 
a cent per gallon would save the rail- 
road $150,000 annually, the potential 
reward is considered highly attractive 
in ratio to the relatively slight outlay 
required. 








MORE NEWS ON PAGE 51 


Additional general news appears on 
page 51, followed by regular news de- 
partments which begin on the following 
pages: 


CraaWinGtIOne: <=... 6 cee iw yas 52 
Equipment and Supplies ........ 52 
SuppiyebiGder 6620500 occas 53 
ammen rR ee 5G oss scene ee aies 56 
Railway Onicets . 2... 6664256 on 56 





Mr. Draper will be responsible di- 
rectly to the President in representing 
this country in Europe. He will exer- 
cise general supervision over activities 
of the Mutual Security Agency, and 
will be charged with helping North 
Atlantic Treaty countries build their 
defensive strength. 

It is expected the Special Represen- 
tative will become senior U.S. civilian 
representative in Europe. responsible 
for North Atlantic Treaty as well as 
Mutual Security program matters, a 
White House announcement said. 

Mr. Draper. a former Under Secre- 
tary of the Army, was named trustee of 
the Long Island in 1950. He resigned 
that position Jate in 1951, but has con- 
tinued with the transit authority to 
help work out a reorganization plan for 
the road. His resignation from the latter 
job, to become Special Representative 
in Europe. was with the consent of 
Governor Dewey. 


O.R.C. Now Wants Army to 


Increase Interim Raise 


R. O. Hughes, president of the Order 
of Railway Conductors, has now re- 
quested the Army to grant O.R.C. 
members such further interim wage 
increases as would make their total 
interim raise equal to the permanent 
adjustments granted to members of the 
two operating unions which have settled 
their disputes. The two “op” unions 
which have settled are the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen and the 
Switchmen’s Union of North America. 

The present interim increase which 
the Army ordered into effect in Febru- 
ary 195] is being paid to members of 
the two engine service brotherhoods as 
well as to O.R.C. members. It amounts 
to about half of the raise in basic rates 
that was involved in the settlements 
which also have escalator provisions. 

Mr. Hughes’ request for interim in- 
creases on the settlement basis was 
made in a January 10 letter to Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Army Bendetsen, 
who has responsibility for operating the 
railroads under President Truman’s 
seizure order. It was stated at Mr. 
Bendetsen’s office on January 17 that 
no action had been taken on the O.R.C. 
proposal up to that time. Mr. Bendet- 
sen rejected a previous O.R.C. pro- 
posal that the Army become a party 
to arbitration proceedings for settle- 
ment of the Conductors’ dispute. (Rail- 
way Age, January 14, page 17.) 
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American Brake Shoe Comp@ny, through these stra- 
tegically located foundriés, assures a continuing 
supply of railroad produéts. Maintaining its tradition 
of leadership, Brake Shoe has pioneered improve- 
ment after improvement for efficient, safe and low- 
maintenance operation of railway equipment. 


These develof nénis have ranged from the earliest 
Diamond “S” bri oe to the newest carbon insert 
brake shoe and the 3 in 1 American Brake Shoe 
Controller for diesel locomotives. The American Brake 
Shoe Company, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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His business paper ...of course 


N. man who takes his job seriously takes his business 
paper lightly. You'll find the Best Informed Men in your 
Field read every issue... straight through. They can’t 
afford not to. Matter of fact, who can, in these fast- 
moving times? New ideas, new products, new methods, 
* new techniques crop up one-a-minute. Today, change is 
the one thing that’s certain... and when your own for- 
mula for change is a better job, a bigger profit, a more 
important place in the industry, you need the continuous 
touch with facts and news and “how-to” that only your 
business paper provides. The editors continuously scout 
the field for you; the advertisers report new products or 





new ways to use old ones... new profit angles ... new 
sources for things you buy. Read cover to cover—with 
a sharp eye. That’s what makes you one of the Best 
Informed Men in your field, too. 





Did you know that this business paper . . . because it’s a member of 
the Associated Business Publications . . . has some extras to offer 
you? It’s a paid-circulation paper . . . which means the editors must 
keep their magazines well sold and well read. They get together con- 
tinually in the Association . . . meet other editors in clinics, confer- 


ences and courses ... work to make a good paper a better paper—to 
serve you in more and more ways. Your business paper is worth 


every minute you spend with it! 


eoeeeeeeoeeeeeeeeee eee eee7eeaeeeeaenee @ 


A.R.E.A. CONVENTION NUMBERS, MARCH 10 AND 17, 


«eS O° Ge ois 


will feature editorial coverage of railway 


engineering officers’ annual convention and exhibit. 


March 10 issue offers added convention distribution; 
March 17 issue is the engineering convention pro- 


ceedings report. 


RAILWAY AGE 
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One of a series of advertisements prepared by THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Persuasive Leadership Shows Concern for 
“Other Fellow's Ills, Not Just Its Own 


“Business leaders in this country are doing next to 
nothing to stop the growth of socialism. Those in each 
industry are objecting to being socialized themselves, of 
course, but they are not objecting to the socialization 
of other businesses; and few of them are doing any- 
thing to oppose confiscatory taxation, which actively 
threatens to socialize them all. If business men are not 
going to oppose socialism effectively, then who is going 
to oppose it? And what chance is there that its steady 
advance is going to be stopped, regardless of which party 
wins at the polls?” 

Such, in substance, is the observation of Samuel O. 
Dunn, for many years the distinguished editor of this 
paper, and continuing as its valued counselor. 

The warning is a timely one for railroad men—who 
in 1952 are probably going to talk longer, more loudly, 
more frequently (and more eloquently, it may be hoped) 
than ever before about the evils of socialism, actual and 
prospective, in the transportation business. Surely they 
will find it easier to attract and convince audiences, if 
they signalize and deplore the “other fellow’s” troubles 
as well as their own. Devotion to the public interest is 
demonstrated more convincingly by defending the good 
and combating evil, wherever found, than it is by limit- 
ing one’s defensive efforts only to that part of evil 
which happens to be painful to the complainant. 

In all probability, the greatest forces making for social- 
ization of the economy are two in number. They are: 
(1) the unlimited taxing power conveyed to the federal 
government in the income tax amendment to the Con- 
stitution, and (2) the abandonment of the gold standard. 
All the other constitutional safeguards to personal liberty 
and property, limiting the power of government over the 
individual, became pretty much of a dead letter with 
the adoption of the amendment granting to Congress 
unlimited power to tax personal and corporate incomes. 
If the amendment were repealed—or if a reasonable 
“ceiling,” and possibly a “floor,” were inserted in the 
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existing amendment—the federal government would be 
deprived of the revenues to extend itself, as it has, into 
many of the fields it has invaded. 

The door could be still more firmly closed to further 
governmental excesses by a return to the gold standard— 
that is, by requiring the redeemability of all legal-tender 
currency in gold coin. A lot of technical objections can be 
raised to this latter step, and maybe the “return to gold” 
would have to be approached gradually. But, unless re- 
deemability of the currency in gold is re-established, 
there can be no sure check on governmental extrava- 
gance. 

As long as government can get all the money it 
wants by simply, in effect, giving the banks its bonds 
and taking the proceeds in paper money, which the banks 
issue with the bonds as “security,” there can be no 
check on governmental profligacy. 


“Sound Money” 


There are at least two substantial “sound money” 
organizations in this country—the Economists’ National 
Committee on Monetary Policy, 1 Madison avenue, New 
York 10; and the Gold Standard League, 1 Lloyd avenue, 
Latrobe, Pa. The movement to circumscribe government 
power to confiscate incomes has taken the form of a 
resolution, already ratified by more than half the state 
legislatures, calling upon Congress to summon a con- 
stitutional convention for the purpose of limiting tax- 
ation to 25 per cent. Would it be unjust to suspect the 
depth of the anti-socialist zeal of any spokesman for 
business who complains at the inroads of socialism in 
his own business, but who has not shown sufficient in- 
terest in basic issues to affiliate himself with the move- 
ments for “sound money” and for limiting the power of 
Congress to tax incomes? 

The nation’s leading educational authority in the field 
of managerial training—Dean Donald K. David of Har- 
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vard—recently addressed the Society for the Advance- 
ment of Management, giving his concept of “three 
categories of management responsibility.” The first cate- 
gory comprises the obligation of management to operate 
its business at a profit, because, obviously, “an unprofit- 
able operation cannot for long make any contribution 
to society.” 


Leadership from Management 


_The other two managerial responsibilities, while not 
as primary as earning a profit, are scarcely less import- 
ant. They are, second, operating the business in such a 
way that it is recognized as “a good place to work”; 
and, third, “constructive participation in the broader 
affairs of the community and nation.” Regarding this 
third category, Dean David said: 

“In my opinion, management should take a conscious 
position on national policies and legislation. The future 
of our industrial society demands forward-looking leader- 
ship on the part of business management. . . . In con- 
sidering the attitude to be adopted by a company on 
public issues, it is essential that the attitude be states- 
manlike—one that recognizes the long-run objectives of 
the nation. Once having formulated an opinion on 
national issues, a company should be willing to support 
its position and publicize it wherever appropriate. Living 





up to such a responsibility will, I think, call for courage 
since in some instances your stand may prove to be 
unpopular.” 

The field for courageous and intelligent spokesman- 
ship for sound American principles in economics and 
politics is not crowded—especially when the interpreta- 
tion of these principles is not narrowed down to those 
aspects which will advance the selfish interests of the 
speaker’s own business. There are plenty of violations of 
these principles which adversely affect the interests of 
the railroads—so, in defending these principles, railroad 
men would not be engaged in wholly quixotic and philan- 
thropic endeavor. But, certainly, no one ever success- 
fully led a courageous attack in either war or politics 
who carefully assayed beforehand the minute details of 
his selfish advantage therein. Successful leadership in 
such cases gives—and lets the getting take care of itself. 
“Cast thy bread upon the waters. . .” 

Most Americans, probably, are not greatly concerned 
with saving the railroads from socialized collapse—but 
they are, or could be, highly interested in saving America 
as a whole from that fate. If railroad leadership can 
honestly and emphatically identify itself with the defense 
of the principles which mean the salvation of the country, 
it ought not have too much difficulty in getting accept- 
ance of its advice on the steps needed to restore solvent 
private enterprise in transportation. 





WHAT IS 
ECONOMICAL MAINTENANCE? 


In his paper before the annual meeting of the Air 
Brake Association held at Chicago last September H. I. 
Tramblie, air-brake engineer of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, raised the oft-debated question as to what 
standard of maintenance is most economical. The paper, 
which dealt with “Maintenance of Car and Diesel Clasp 
Brakes,” pointed out how faster train speeds necessitate 
ever higher brake safety standards; how present-day 
intensive utilization means less time available for daily 
cleaning and maintenance; and how the more com- 
plicated equipment required for passenger-train braking 
increases the amount of skilled labor, material cost and 
maintenance facilities required. 

The author emphasized that safety requirements must 
be met regardless of every other consideration, and ad- 
mitted that there is no unanimous agreement as to just 
what constitutes the minimum requirements for safety. 
But the real controversy, and one which is of long stand- 
ing, has to do with the question of how much above 
minimum safety requirements brake maintenance stand- 
ards should be set in the interest of economy in main- 
tenance expenditures. 

Regarding this point, Mr. Tramblie quotes the time- 
honored bromides: “Poor workmanship is always most 
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expensive in the long run,” and “The most economical 
way to do a job is to do it right,” but backs them up 
with the following forceful testimony from his own ex- 
perience on the Burlington: 

“We have found beyond question that high quality 
brake maintenance is the most economical in the long 
run. It is possible to cut maintenance to the bone and 
do only the minimum required to keep the brake oper- 
ative, but such practice will not promote economy or 
safety. The elimination of loose and floppy rigging which 
rapidly wears out at high speed, will more than pay for 
itself in longer life and reduced repair bills. Accurate 
adjustment pays rich dividends in increased brake-shoe 
life and in giving the engineer a precision brake which — 
improves handling and makes overbraking unnecessary.” 

Obviously there is some point which represents the 
minimum cost of maintenance on any type of rolling 
stock: it is not the point at which the least amount of 
work required to meet the minimum safety standard is 
done whenever a unit of equipment is in for repairs. 
The least expenditure which will return a unit of equip- 
ment to service may also return it to the shop or terminal 
for more work long before it should have to receive 
further attention. As long as additional expenditures will 
extend the period of trouble-free service, they are likely 
to be economically justified, particularly in the case of 
passenger-train cars, with which out-of-service time 
usually represents a serious loss. 
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I, addition to using its new radio train communication 
to save several minutes here and there on every train 
trip, the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac has found 
that this new adaptation of telephones is a big help in 
cutting out a big part of an otherwise long delay when 
something goes wrong—such as a hot box or a train 
broken in two. This new radio has been applied on the 
entire 110 miles of double-track main line between Rich- 
mond, Va., and Washington, D. C. It provides com- 
munication in both directions from one train to another, 
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radio telephone set is conveniently placed in the cab of each locomotive 


to another, 





Radio Reduces Train Delays 


aS De 
° Fredericksburg Ew) } ° ; 
® Hamilton Wo ail New system on 110 miles of double track on the Rich- 


mond, Fredericksburg & Potomac provides communication 
between dispatcher’s office and trains, from one train 
and from end-to-end on freight trains 


and from end-to-end on freight trains, as well as between 
the dispatcher’s office and trains on any part of the road. 
This latter operation is handled through automatically 
controlled wayside radio stations at high points along 
the right-of-way. 


Two-Channel System 


The new radio system provides for communication on 
two channels. All mobile units are arranged to receive 
on channel No. 1 only, but can be made to transmit on 
either channel No. 1 or channel No. 2 by operating a 
selector switch. The wayside radio stations are con- 
nected to the dispatcher’s telephone circuit, and are ar- 
ranged to transmit on channel No. 1 only, and to re- 
ceive on channel No. 2 only. This hook-up permits radio 
communication between mobile units, train-to-train and 
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In each caboose, the portable handie-talkie radio set is in 
a rack within reach of a man seated in the cupola or stand- 
ing in the runway 





Radio equipment in the wayside stations normally is remotely 
controlled from the dispatcher’s office 
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end-to-end, on channel No. 1, without being heard by 
the train dispatcher located at Richmond. The mobile 
units can make contact with the dispatcher by using 
channel No. 2 for transmission, and the dispatcher re- 
plies on channel No. 1. 


On Locomotives and Cabooses 


Conventional radio equipment is used on the diesel- 
electric locomotives, and portable handie-talkie units are 
used on cabooses. The caboose cars are equipped with a 
permanent antenna mounted on the roof, and a rack 
for holding the portable radio inside the caboose. The 
handie-talkie unit is placed in the caboose at Richmond 
prior to the departure of a train, and is connected to the 
outside antenna. When the caboose returns to Richmond, 
after making a round trip to Potomac Yard, Alexandria, 
Va., the handie-talkie is removed from the caboose, the 
storage batteries are removed and fully charged storage 
batteries are installed. The handie-talkie unit is then 
available for the next trip. 

While in a yard or on the road the conductor can call 
his engineman at any time, or can call the dispatcher if 
the train is within range of a wayside station. Normally, 
however, the handie-talkie set is turned off, and the con- 
ductor cannot be called. This feature is not considered 
important, as the conductor will get in touch with the 
engineman if he sees anything wrong with his or other 
trains, or if his train reduces speed unexpectedly. 

Freight trains on this road include as many as 150 
cars, and communication is satisfactory in end-to-end 
service between locomotive and caboose. At some loca- 
tions the terrain interferes with the operation of radio, 
so that, with a long train, the conductor, when using a 
handie-talkie unit on the ground alongside the train, 
may not be able to communicate with the engineman. 
Under these circumstances, the conductor climbs to the 
top of a box car, and from that position is able to estab- 
lish communication. 


Five Wayside Stations 


The main-line wayside radio stations, five in number, 
are placed at high points along the right-of-way. The 
radio equipment is the same type as that used on the 
diesel locomotives, and is interchangeable. The radio 
equipment at each station is housed in a 6-ft. by 6-ft. by 
8-ft. steel building. The antenna is mounted on top of an 
80-ft. pole. The receivers at all five stations are connected 
to the dispatcher’s telephone circuit. When a mobile unit 
calls a dispatcher on channel No. 2, the call is heard in 
the dispatcher’s office in Richmond. The dispatcher re- 
plies by operating a switch which places energy on a 
simplex circuit that is broken through the dispatcher’s 
telephone foot switch. When the foot switch is operated, 
relays at all wayside stations are energized, disconnect- 
ing the radio receiver and connecting the transmitter to 
the dispatcher’s telephone circuit. The dispatcher uses 
his telephone equipment in the same manner when on 
the air as when off the air, the only difference being 
the operation of the radio control switch. 


Selection of Wayside Stations 


Means are provided to select and disconnect all way- 
side radio receivers except one from the telephone cir- 
cuit. This was done to eliminate noise on the telephone 
line when a mobile unit calls the dispatcher from a loca- 
tion that might be received simultaneously by as many 
as four of the wayside stations, the far stations being 
noisy. As the approximate location of the train is known 
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to the dispatcher, the nearest radio station is selected, 
and the other stations are removed from the line by use 
of the telephone selector ringing equipment. This circuit 
is arranged so that all receivers automatically will again 
be connected to the line approximately 20 seconds after 
the dispatcher’s foot switch is last operated. Local con- 
trols are provided at the main-line radio stations to per- 
mit testing each station individually for range. In the 
event of a major pole-line failure between wayside radio 
stations, communication can be provided by radio link. 

There is a yard wayside station at Acca yard in Rich- 
mond, and Potomac Yard, near Alexandria, Va. The 
equipment at these stations is a 10-watt automobile type 
radio, arranged for a.c. operation. These radios transmit 
and receive on channel No. 1 only, and are used by the 
yardmaster to instruct arriving freight trains regarding 
the disposition of their trains. The communications main- 
tainer’s truck is radio equipped to provide a means of 
making contact with the maintainer when he is on the 
road. This equipment also allows the maintainer to make 
remote checks of the operation of the wayside radio 
stations. 


Benefits of the Radio 


The value of radio communication in train operation 
is recognized by the entire operating personnel. For 
example. a station agent, with 40 years’ service, told the 
trainmaster the details of a complicated switching move- 
ment performed by a tonnage train at his station, ex- 
plaining the speed in which it was accomplished by the 
use of radio instructions without hand signals. 

On one occasion a coupler knuckle broke in a 130-car 
freight train, 85 cars from the head end, while it was 
passing through a busy interlocking plant. The fireman 
on a following passenger train using the adjacent track 
overheard the engineman and conductor of the freight 






train discussing the situation by radio. The fireman 
advised the conductor and engineman of the freight 
train, by radio, that he would drop off an emergency 
knuckle from his engine at the car that was in trouble, 
as his engine passed the freight. In another instance a 
station hand observed marks on the station platform, 
made during the passage of a passenger train, and he 
notified the dispatcher by telephone. The dispatcher im- 
mediately got in touch with the passenger train by radio, 
and an inspection disclosed a broken equalizer bar on 
a mail car. 

Passing trains with hot boxes or shifting loads are 
noted by track forces or other employees who advise 
the dispatcher by telephone. He, in turn, gives this in- 
formation to the engineman of the train by radio, and 
informs him the nature of the reported trouble, together 
with the location in the train. End-to-end communica- 
tion permits trains to be stopped from the head end, 
instead of by the conductor. 

When trains are delayed, the dispatcher is immediate- 
ly notified, and, if necessary, following trains are routed 
to other tracks with minimum delay. False restricting 
signals are reported at once to the dispatcher, and the 
signal trouble is cleared with minimum delay to follow- 
ing trains. Many freight-train stops are avoided by ad- 
vising the train to reduce speed pending conclusion of 
conflicting movements at interlocking plants. Also switch- 
ing movements at interlocking plants are expedited by 
determining the exact location of approaching trains. 
Enginemen have been able to correct minor trouble to 
diesel locomotives on the road, by communication with 
diesel maintenance personnel. 

The major items of radio equipment in this R. F. & P. 
installation were furnished by Motorola. The system was 
planned and installed by railroad forces under the direc- 
tion of V. P. Shepardson, engineer, signals and com- 
munications. 





Letter from a Reader... 


Windowless Offices 
—An Improvement or Otherwise? 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 
To THE EpiTor: 

It is gratifying to read your interesting articles about 
new railroad buildings and to realize that the railroad in- 
dustry is striving to discredit the notion that railroads are 
conservative and old-fashioned. But the wisdom of the To- 
ledo, Peoria & Western’s windowless architecture (Rail- 
way Age, September 10) is questionable, even in these 
modern times. When the trend in the building of private 
homes seems to be toward more windows, it is surprising 
that an industry decides to do without them. Apparently 
the budget, rather than human considerations, guided the 
architects. 

The last paragraph of the article supplies the amusing 
note that the building was designed under the personal di- 
rection of President J. R. Coulter, who allotted himself two 
corner windows, while denying this visual access to the 
outer world to his executive staff and the office workers. 
The reason given is that he must see the yard and check 
the trains moving through it—but isn’t that the job of the 
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yardmaster? Actually, he is the victim of that “tradition 
and stereotyped thinking” which the design of the building 
is supposed to defeat. He has the railroader’s yearning to 
see the trains go by, and the human desire to view the 
sun, clouds and that attractive grove of trees behind the 
building. 

The economical advantages are obvious, but it would 
be interesting to read a psychological explanation of the 
advantages to employees’ morale, if any psychologists were 
consulted—or better still, the spontaneous opinions of the 
individual employees. The cheerfulness of sunny days and 
the gloom of rainy days are probably ironed out to a con- 
sistent average temperament, but it is doubtful whether 
human efficiency is appreciably increased. 

This new enlightment in architecture has not yet reached 
Minneapolis, where the Minneapolis & St. Louis has gen- 
erously furnished its new headquarters with windows, tra- 
ditional but insulated (Railway Age, August 27). The 
cave-dwelling T.P.&W. employee, if he makes a compari- 


son, must wonder who is guilty of “stereotyped thinking.” 
D. M. McNiven 


[Our correspondent is entitled to his opinion about win- 
dows, whether favorable or adverse. The editor does not 
take sides in a controversy pertaining to a specialized field 
of knowledge to which he has given little study. When our 
correspondent -imputes motives to Mr. Coulter, however— 
especially that of “stereotyped thinking”—it seems reason- 
able to question the adequacy of his information.—Ep1Tor] 
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Desk model dictating machine of the telephone-type occupies 
little space. Light indicating whether or not the recorder is in 
use, and play-back button, are in the lighter area on the base 





New Dictating Systems Enable B. & O. 


The vertical dictating station is attached to the sides of desks. 
On this model, play-back button and warning light are on 
top of the “base” 





To Handle Correspondence Currently 


Personnel scattered throughout office use 
telephone-like equipment to “give” dicta- 
tion to central recorder; peaks and valleys 
of stenographers’ work eliminated — 


By C. A. STRICKLAND 


Manager Office Methods and Procedures 
Baltimore & Ohio 


B, eliminating twenty per cent of the transcription time 
required in doing a given volume of work and reducing 
almost to the vanishing point “held over” work, a new 
telephone-type dictating-recording system has provided 
both economy and better service to the office of the 
superintendent of car service of the Baltimore & Ohio. 
This system replaces acoustical dictating machines. The 
complete installation consists of eleven telephone-type 
dictating stations, two central recorders for “taking” the 
dictation, and three transcribing machines. In addition, 
one individual dictating instrument was provided for a 
heavy volume dictator. 

The dictating stations are placed on desks of employees 
in widely separated parts of the office. The two central 
recorders are on the desks of stenographers in the steno- 
graphic pool. Four dictating stations are linked to one 
of the recorders and seven similar stations are linked to 
the other. The eleven stations are used by 21 persons. 
Seventeen persons use these instruments regularly and 
four other people use them on occasion. A few stations 
serve only one person each, while other stations serve 
two, three or four persons. 

This type of dictating equipment is most useful where 


the volume of correspondence handled by each indi- 
vidual is not heavy. In the car service office, during a 
five-day study period (see accompanying table), six 
employees averaged dictating less than 300 words per 
day, while only four exceeded 1,000. Should the amount 
of dictation handled by one person, or a group of per- 
sons, using a given station or stations increase, the 
system h‘is a 40 per cent reserve capacity to take care 
of the additional load. 

The dictating instruments are similar in appearance 
to telephones and are available in two types: a desk 
model to sit on top of a desk or table (illustrated) ; and 
a vertical model to fasten to the side. However, the sys- 
tem has nothing to do with the telephone lines and does 
not interfere with telephoning. 

Telephone-type wires connect the stations to the record- 
ing machines, which automatically record the dictation 
on plastic discs. The recorder, incidentally, may be lo- 
cated on the same floor as the dictating stations, on a 
separate floor, or in another building. 

The dictating “machine” not only resembles a tele- 
phone in appearance but it is also almost as simple to 
operate as the telephone. Consequently, learning to oper- 
ate the instrument is easy for a person who uses the 
phone. When the dictator learns the following facts he 
can operate the machine: (1) In the hand set of each 
station there is a small button called the “talk” switch. 
Pressing and releasing this switch starts and stops the 
revolving turntable of the recorder. (2) A second button, 
on. the base of the instrument, permits the dictator to 
play back his last recorded sentence or two for check- 
ing or correction. (3) Corrections are indicated by 
merely pressing the buttons on the hand set and base 
simultaneously. (4) The endings of letters are auto- 
matically indicated at the recorder when the dictator 
hangs up. (5) A small signal light on the instrument 
base indicates, at all stations on the circuit, when the 
system is in use by some other dictator. 
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In our car service office the present dictating system 
there is producing a constant flow of work from the dic- 
tators to transcribers. Formerly, dictated wax cylinders 
would accumulate on the dictators’ desks while work at 
the stenographers’ desks would be slack. Once these 
backlogs were moved over to the stenographers, peak 
loads were created which demanded more than “normal” 
help if the correspondence was to get out on the same 
day. 

Under the present system dictation is recorded on 
discs at the stenographers’ desks as rapidly as it is dic- 
tated. Stenographers are able to gage their backlogs at 
all times and the peaks and valleys have been smoothed 
out. In addition, discs are filled to capacity, requiring 
less total time to change than under the former system 
where many short-length cylinders were used. Also, the 
electronic recordings make the dictation much easier to 
understand than with the acoustical machines. All these 
features have contributed to a reduction of approximately 
20 per cent in transcription time required. When indi- 
vidual acoustical dictating machines were in use, the 
services of three full-time and three part-time stenogra- 
phers were necessary to handle the car service depart- 
ment’s work. Under the present system, three full-time 
stenographers now do the transcribing. There is no longer 
need for the additional help to handle peak loads and 
to clear up backlogs, and the time required to get corre- 
spondence back to the dictator for signature has been 
reduced substantially. 

The telephone-type dictating station requires less desk 
space than did the machines formerly used, and because 
the new instruments are light in weight they are easily 
accessible to persons at adjoining desks. The system has 
eliminated completely the need for the dictators to change 
cylinders—and to store them—at their desks. Also, the 
transportation of files between the dictators and the 
stenographic pool no longer is necessary. And since 
there no longer are any cylinders in use, the transport- 
ing and shaving of cylinders has been done away with, 
which has saved about $200 worth of messenger time 
per year. The discs are much easier to handle and store 
in the pool than cylinders, and they may be re-surfaced 
many times, by the supplier, at about one-half the cost 
of new discs. 

Similar dictating systems were recently installed, in 
the transportation and office methods and procedures 
departments, which are producing results comparable to 
those obtained in car service. 

Aside from telephone-type dictating equipment, the 





AVERAGE NUMBER WORDS DICTATED DAILY 
Car Service Office 
Number of 


Dictating Total Words to 


Station Employee Words Station Total Central Recorder 
Circuit No. 1 
1 A 858 
B 298 
c 474 1,630 
2 D 818 
E 42 860 
3 F 533 
G 180 713 
4 H 106 106 
5 I 474 
J 283 757 
6 K 284 
L 309 593 
7 M 393 393 5,052 
Cirecvit No. 2 
8 N 617 1,617 
9 (e] 463 1,463 
10 P 1,242 1,242 
iW Q 1,052 1,052 5,374 
Total 10,426 
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B. & O. uses several hundred dictating-recording machines 
of other types. Within the past year 35 wire recorders 
have been purchased for recording conferences and in- 
vestigation proceedings and for dictation of correspond- 
ence. In addition, the accounting department recently 
placed 15 individual electronic dictating and transcrib- 
ing machines in the regional accounting offices, which 
will replace shorthand-taken dictation and save approx- 
imately $11,000 annually. A number of machines also 
have been purchased by other departments to replace 
equipment that has been worn out by many years of 


usage. 





Recorders are kept on desks of stenographers while tran- 
scribing machines are placed beside desks in the conventional 
manner. Girls can handle the two machines with ease 





This diagram shows how the dictating stations are connected 
to the recording apparatus 
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The latest mobile unit 
can show sound slides 
and sound motion pic- 
tures even during the 
daylight hours 


With a shadowbox 


screen, pictures stand 
out clearly during 
daytime without the 
necessity of darken- 
ing the shops or room 


How Illinois Central 
Employee Training 





Makes Wide Use of Audio-Visual Aids 


F rom an early and simple beginning nearly 60 years 
ago in the use of photography for purposes other than 
pictorial records of special occasions, the Illinois Central 
has built up a library of audio-visual aids to education, 
as well as a department for preparing such aids, which 
today has an inventory of some 250 sound movies, 25 
silent movies, 10 slide motion pictures with sound, 150 
35-mm. sound slide sets, 50 film strips, 10 standard 
lantern slide sets, and 50 disc recordings. 
Photography, in the form of black and white still 
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pictures, was first used for employee training and morale 
as early as 1894. Motion pictures were first used shortly 
after the turn of the century. The initial movie of this 
category was taken of a box car on which the sides 
were covered only with wire screening so that the 
interior of the car and its contents could be observed 
during switching and after impact at various speeds. 
Today the Illinois Central maintains a complete 
photographic laboratory and an audio-visual aids depart- 
ment which can handle almost any photographic demand 
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With a rear projection mirror, the camera is mounted behind 
the screen, keeping all wiring away from the audience. This 
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arrangement, like the shadowbox screen, permits showing 
under lighted conditions 





Making preparations to show a film to a large outside group. 
The screen is 9 ft. by 12 ft. with a 175-ft. throw from the 


placed upon them, movie or still, including colored sound 
motion pictures. The independent set-up for this work 
was established in 1944 as part of the personnel depart- 
ment. The first educational work completed was a slide 
series entitled, “Safe Work Procedure in Shops and 
Roundhouses.” This series was sent to every mechanical 
unit on the railroad. It comprised 80 slides, each one in 
three parts, a title describing the safety rule, the wrong 
way to do the job, and the right way to do the job, in- 
cluding an interpretation of the rule. 

Since making this slide series emphasis has been 
placed almost entirely on motion pictures because they 
are felt to be a great deal more effective than still scenes. 
One practice followed in making the slides has been 
continued in making movies, that is to use as many 
different locations along the road as possible in turning 
out the overall presentation. This helps to build up local 
interest by being a part of the production, and by the 
inclusion of familiar faces and places. This is not con- 
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camera. Such an arrangement is roughly equivalent to a 
5,000-seat auditorium 


sidered distracting to the audience. On the contrary, it 
is felt that the viewer devotes more of his attention to 
the subject of the film and less to examining the details 
of the background when the background is familiar to 
him. 

The work of the audio-visual aids department is in- 
tended to supplement rather than to replace local meet- 
ings and other local educational ventures. On safety 
matters in the mechanical department, for example, the 
]. C. requires each local supervisor to hold at least one 
safety meeting each month. The length of the meeting 
is left to his discretion, and he may hold as many others 
as he wishes. He is free to call upon the visual aids de- 
partment whenever he feels that he can make effective 
use of any of its material. 

The primary reason for the establishment of the ex- 
panded audio-visual aids department is to make 16-mm. 
sound movies. Jt began as a one-man department for 
accumulating movies, 35-mm. film strips and standard 
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Filming a scene in ‘Suggestions Unlimited.’ This movie, 
originally made in 1945, has been shown throughout the 
United States, Caneda, England and Australia. It has proved 
so popular that additional prints are being ordered 
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lantern slides as well as the equipment with which to 
show them. It also brought together and indexed as many 
pictures as could be found that would be useful to the 
railroad. Thus the department functions as a service to 
a departments in the form of a library of audio-visual 
aids. 

The department today has four full-time employees 
under the director of personnel and is divided into three 
divisions—library, production and presentation. The 
library further divides its material into three groups. 
The first is technical subjects for employee training, such 
as diesel locomotive maintenance, “how to do it” series 
for various jobs performed by several departments, 
safety, courtesy and other general instructional films. 
The second group is general railroad films and railroad 
safety subjects of interest to the public. It includes films 
produced for the A.A.R., and public relations films from 
the files of the A.A.R. and other railroads. Pictures in 
this group are on the general subject of railroad trans- 
portation. They are kept for showing whenever requested, 
or in special safety campaigns conducted by the railroad. 
The third group consists solely of the Illinois Central’s 
centennial motion picture, “The Song of Mid-America.” 
This, while only a single film, is a major function of the 
library as it includes the showing and the lending of this 
highly popular film which has already been seen by 
175,000 people since its release the latter part of last July. 

The second major division is production and is being 
expanded substantially. The department is in the process 
of installing complete sound movie camera and record- 
ing equipment, and will soon be equipped to make tech- 
nical movies with synchronous sound. The ability both 
to make the picture and to record the sound on the spot 
will permit the use of the railroad’s own technical de- 
partment men for the narration on the spot. In this way 
both sincerity and “know how” will be secured. With 
the camera available it is also expected that considerably 
more work in the making of movies will be done inas- 
much as the direct cost per picture will be substantially 
reduced. Among future films to be done are a tailor- 
made movie for a new diesel instruction car which is 
under construction, and a 20-part series of sound colored 
motion pictures on all phases of track motor car opera- 
tion, maintenance and safety. 

The showing of employee training, safety and morale 
building motion pictures to employees, the third func- 
tion of the audio-visual aids department, is done in one 
of three ways: (1) permanent projection room and 
facilities maintained at larger points; (2) shipping the 
complete film program with equipment for showing it: 
(3) a mobile unit for small outlying points. 

In all cases the film is serviced and maintained by the 
library. In some cases local films are obtained, with the 
library again furnishing any projection equipment 
necessary. 


No Point Too Small for Films 


The extent to which the Illinois Central has gone to 
provide audio-visual aids to education to the maximum 
number of employees is exemplified by the mobile unit. 
This is a completely self-contained and _ self-propelled 
unit for showing slides or pictures at the smallest and 
most isolated points. The idea for the mobile unit was 
first advanced in 1945, and the first unit was turned out 
in 1946. This first unit was constructed at the road’s 
Burnside shops in Chicago, as were two subsequent ones. 

The original unit was a two-wheel vehicle with a screen 
8 in. by 10 in. on which sound slide film (still pictures) 
were shown. Power to operate the projector and sound 
equipment was furnished by a gasoline-engine driven 
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generator, and the unit was hauled by an ordinary pas- 
senger automobile. While it proved successful it was not 
capable of handling the number of men it soon attracted 
to meetings. 

The second unit, like the first, was a two-wheel vehicle 
with its own power supply drawn by automobile, but it 
had a much larger screen, 24 in. by 30 in. In addition 
to the sound slide projector it had a 16 mm. motion 
picture projector. Several months experience disclosed 
that this machine was too large and heavy to be handled 
and used efficiently in all locations. 

The third unit, in use today, has proved successful. 
It is a half-ton panel truck converted into a visual-aid 
unit with a screen 24 in. by 30 in., a sound slide pro- 
jector, a 16 mm. motion picture projector, public address 
system and its own generating plant. It can show pic- 
tures outdoors, on the job, during daylight hours by 
means of near projection with a translucent screen, and 
has, in addition to the screen contained in the unit, a 
regular 6-ft. beaded screen which can be employed for 
larger groups at inside showings by removing the pro- 
jection machine and using in the conventional manner. 
It has been used for three years with audiences num- 
bering from one man to 1,200. 

Separate programs are provided for the different 
classes of employees, such as enginehouse, car shop, 
train and enginemen, office personnel, maintenance of 
way, etc., and are in general limited to about a half hour. 
The operator of the mobile unit, when not showing a 
safety program, mingles with the men, riding cabooses, 
engines, track motor cars, work trains, etc. He makes 
inspections of tools, equipment, machinery and clothing, 
and observes conditions in roundhouses, car yards, train 
yards, stations, and warehouses. Where he notices unsafe 
conditions, violation of safety rules, or other hazards, 
he normally brings the matter to the attention of the 
local supervisor, but if the supervisor is not immediately 
available, he may go directly to the individual concerned. 
If he feels that a gang or group of men appear too care- 
less. for instance, he calls them together at once for a 
brief talk and discussion. 

Movies are rapidly supplanting other visual-aids media 
because the men get more information from them than 
any other medium and they retain it longer. 


Results of the Program 


The results of an educational program are not easy 
to measure directly. However, on the Illinois Central, 
several divisions had safety records with seven to nine 
reportable personal injuries per million man-hours prior 
to the operation of the visual-aids program, and this 
ratio was reduced to from one to three reportable in- 
juries per million man-hours. The value of motion pic- 
tures in putting across information is attested by an ex- 
ample of where a film was made for the legal depart- 
ment. In this case the Illinois Central was the defendant 
in a trial on hazards at some grade crossings. The road 
had a movie made to defend its position in the demand 
for depression of tracks on the South Chicago branch of 
its suburban service. The plaintiff immediately had a 
second movie made to counteract the first. The railroad 
was ready to make a third movie when the case was 
turned over to a committee to work out a solution out 
of court. 


Procedure for Getting Films 


Films in the library may be requested directly by the 
local supervisor. The film is then sent with a copy of the 
shipping form to the superintendent, master mechanic. 
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Taking high-speed movies to find the cause of abnormal wear 
of catenary wires on curves. The back-drop in the upper left 
is to improve contrast and lighting 


division engineer or the district supervisor in the appro- 
priate department, as the case.may be. If a film is re- 
quested at a small local point either the mobile unit is 
sent or the request is forwarded by the appropriate local 
supervisor to have the necessary equipment on hand. 

When someone wants a film which the library does 
not have, ‘every effort is made to procure it. In one case 
the mechanical department requested a film on the care 
and servicing of diesel locomotive steam generators. In 
its search the library found that a slide film on this sub- 
ject had been made for the U. S. Navy, which they were 
able to procure from Vapor Heating Corporation. In 
cases where’the film cannot be obtained but would have 
to be made, no definite procedure is set up. Individual 
cases are handled as they arise. 

Many ideas for pictures comes from the employees’ 
suggestion system, and the sources for obtaining these 
films are many and widely varied. Among these are the 
National Safety Council, the Navy, other railroads, and 
industries whose products are used on the railroad and 
who have made films explaining some phases of the 
operation. 

In most cases the Illinois Central makes its own leads 
for these outside films, and in some cases certain editing 
has to be done to conform to I. C. practice. For example. 
one film on switching showed the switchman riding the 
leading footboards of the locomotive. These scenes had 
to be cut because the I. C. does not permit men to ride 
leading footboards. 

Quite often it is found that a film made for one de- 
partment is highly useful for one or more other depart- 
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An educational movie being shown to an audience of 500 at Burnside shops 


ments. Several years ago a picture was made for a court 
case involving smoke violation. The film showed the pée- 
cautions taken by the railroad to minimize smoke. This 
picture has now proved valuable to the mechanical de- 
partment for instructing employees on how to build 
fires and handle other operations with a minimum of 
smoke. 

Investigative-type pictures to solve technical problems 
are another important function of the department. High- 
speed motion pictures at 5,000 frames per second were 
taken to determine the effects of arcing on pantagraph 
shoes and overhead catenary transmission cables on the 
I. C. electric suburban system, and to find the cause of 
abnormal wear of the wire on curves. This is but one 
example of the use of motion pictures to solve a tech- 
nical problem, but it is a good one. Motion pictures, 
while not solely responsible for the solution of a prob- 
lem such as this, did furnish the extra bit of informa- 
tion needed to arrive at that solution. 


Secondary Functions 


The visual aids department has an important second- 
ary function. It gathers lists of technical films available 
to find new pictures which will be of value to the rail- 
road. Selections are made from the lists for preview- 
ing with the top men in the department which would be 
interested in the film. On one typical morning five pic- 
tures were previewed: A travelogue screened for, and 
of interest to, the traffic department; a film on fuel con- 
servation for the operating and mechanical departments; 
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a picture on economics for the personnel department for 
employee education; one on safety for the personnel 
department; and one on office etiquette for the personnel 
department and for office managers. 

Another special service rendered by the department is 
of value to traffic men. General educational films. and 
films owned by the railroad which might help a shipper 
in his operations, such as telephone courtesy, or proper 
loading of cars for the prevention of damage and re- 
sulting claims are shown to agent’s customers or by fur- 
nishing the film from the library for their use. 

In addition to the pool of projection equipment avail- 
able from the Library, the I. C. also has 13 of the latest 
type Bell and Howell Filmo-sound motion picture pro- 
jectors, one for each division of the railroad. The Illi- 
nois Central was the first railroad and the second com- 
pany in the country to purchase what is known as a 
JAN 16-mm. projector. This is an exceptionally rugged 
and versatile projector for outdoor and large auditorium 
uses developed to joint Army-Navy specifications. For 
movies inside of dining cars and coaches, a rear view 
mirror type of projector is used. This keeps all wiring 
away from the audience for safety, and it permits 
showing films without darkening the car or room. Films 
may also be shown under daylight conditions with a 
shadowbox screen and by the mobile unit. The projec- 
tion of movies without having to darken the space in 
which they are shown is an important objective, par- 
ticularly when the showing is in a shop, office or other 
working area, because it avoids much interference with 
the employees’ work. 
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A test section of vapor-dried crossties on the Asheville div- 
ision of the Southern. According to Mr. Akers, observation 


More Effective Materials and Methods for 
Maintenance Work . . 





of these ties after eight years of service shows that splits 
and checks have been ‘greatly minimized” 


... Require emphasis of these principal points: 
e Track construction commensurate with traffic volume 


e Conservation of materials-rails, crossties, ballast 


By 
J. B. AKERS 


Chief Engineer 
Southern System 


e Training systems for supervisory personnel 
e@ Use of machines, including mass-production equipment 


Washington, D. C. e Practice of the principles of better human relations 


| read an interesting editorial in a recent issue of Railway 
Engineering and Maintenance to the effect that individual 
railroads differ markedly in the financial situation and 
in the methods and materials they must use. Some roads 


This article is based on an address presented at a recent meeting of the 
Metropolitan Maintenance of Way Club, New York. 
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must watch operating expenses more closely than others 
in order to remain solvent. Of course, we all say we watch 
operating expenses better than anyone else, but I believe 
there is little doubt that some railroads are quicker to 
introduce cost-saving innovations which usually do not 
require a large initial expenditure. We might speak of 
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Measures for conserving rail on the Southern have included 
the development, in collaboration with the Air Reduction 


some of the railroads as being relatively affluent and 
others less affluent. 

The magazine goes on to say that “all railroads are 
‘brothers under the skin’ as regards the need for effecting 
savings. the only difference being the degree to which 
this need is present.” For most it is more and more diff- 
cult to keep expenses sufficiently below income, and to 
provide funds for needed improvements. 

The means for these “savings” will be the result of in- 
genuity. aggressiveness, or whatever you choose to call 
it, of all railroad men as a group. Some of the larger 
savings have been the result of the performance of what 
we call maintenance work. Great savings have already 
been produced as a result of improvements such as 
heavier rail, creosoted ties, large tie plates to save the 
ties from mechanical wear, the use of machines for doing 
track and bridge work, and other means. There is no 
question but that, through the use of heavy and strong 
track materials combined with excellent supervision, sub- 
stantial savings will continue to be made by these means. 
As a simple illustration, we all know that 132-lb. rail will 
have a traffic life several times that of 100-Ib. rail if the 
traffic is such as to jutsify its use. 


Rail Weight and Traffic Volume 


Fortunately, most railroads are now using stronger and 
better track materials, and the idea of using them does 
not have to be “sold.” All of us will provide for rails of 
sufficient weight within the limitations of our finances. 
There seems to be a somewhat general agreement that 
where the traffic is in the neighborhood of 15 to 25 mil- 
lion gross tons per year, we will use 132-lb. rail; for 
traffic in the range of 10 to 12 million gross tons, we will 








Company, of this machine for heat-treating the ends of new 
rails in track 


use 115-lb. rail; and that for traffic in the neighborhood 
of 6 to 8 million gross tons, we will use 100-lb. rail. We 
will understand that where fast passenger service pre- 
dominates, some railroads may use 140-lb. rail, or even 
155-lb. rail. These weights heavier than 132-lb. will 
usually be found where it is considered desirable because 
of conditions that impress the public. Some may disagree 
with my statement as to the economical weight of rail 
for a given amount of traffic, and I do not quarrel with 
that. However, I will settle right now for the weights 
given. 

We all know that when the weight of rail comports 
with the amount of traffic, the cost of current maintenance 
is probably at a practical minimum. In some figures we 
made concerning weights of rail to use, we found the 
gross cost of laying 132-lb. rail to be about $34,000 per 
mile. and to lay 100-lb. rail, the gross cost to be about 
$6.000 less. If the traffic to be handled approximates 15 
million gross tons, we reached the conclusion that the dif- 
ference of $6,000 would be eaten up in less than four 
years in maintenance savings (ties, ballast and labor). 
after which the savings would continue. 


Importance of Conservation 


It is becoming more important that all track and bridge 
men. in fact all railroad men, be more observant and 
have more regard for matters which we must term “con- 
servation.” Some explanation of what I mean may be 
desirable here. When we remove rail from important 
lines. it certainly has considerable life for further service. 
and we will lay it in secondary lines or in yards. After 
culling out rails that are too badly worn or damaged. 
rail for relaying should be reconditioned by cropping. 
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straightening, and the building up of engine burns. Some 
railroads do this, but I have an impression that it is not 
a very wide practice. It is certainly conservation to re- 
condition material as expensive as rail so that its service 
life will be extended, and the material made more satis- 
factory for maintenance and operation. 

If we relay rail in its worn condition and with the same 
kinks and worn ends which required its removal in the 
first place, we are only transferring our maintenance ex- 
pense from one place to another. Reconditioning rail, as 
meant here, calls for an expenditure in the neighborhood 
of $2.00 or less per rail. The cropped ends are desirable 
scrap and when sold will just about cover the cost of the 
reconditioning. I don’t know how long reconditioned 
“s will last, but such treatment materially extends its 
life. 

The “conservation” comes in the saving of steel. At 
the same time operating expense is lessened, and better 
track conditions result. Reconditioned rail is particularly 
good for heavy freight or secondary lines and for sidings. 
Whatever produces good results, and at the same time 
obviates large expenditures, will be to the liking of man- 
agement, and that includes all of us; we are all “the man- 
agement” in our particular sphere. 

We use in the United Sttaes some 40 million crossties 
per year. We all know that the two principal things that 
bring about the removal of crossties are checking and 
splitting and mechanical wear. We expect to be able to 
prevent mechanical wear by the use of large tie plates 
securely fastened to the ties. Tie pads are coming into 
more general use, and we hope they will prove to be as 
beneficial as some now think. Tests are in progress every- 
where and a great deal of the results are favorable. 

The checking and splitting are something that we, as 
individuals, can do little about, although the industry can. 
We all like a treated red oak or black gum tie. They re- 
ceive preservative treatment readily and are excellent at 
the time inserted. However, the hot sun and other weather 
conditions take their toll and bring about splitting and 
checking to such an extent that these conditions are re- 
sponsible for a high proportion of ties removed. We have 
advocated “preservation of the naturally good physical 
properties of the timber” as well as preservation against 
decay. The latter is largely accomplished, but not much 
has been done about the former. 


Expects Results from Research 


A new treated tie is worth at least $5 in place, and 
maybe $6; hence it is incumbent on us to do everything 
we can to prolong the life of crossties. The need for tim- 
ber conservation is another aspect of the same problem. 
There has been rapid depletion of our forests since 1940, 
resulting largely from the excessive use of wood products 
during World War II. We kave been using timber prod- 
ucts at a greater rate than regrowth in the forests. Chem- 
ical preservation of wood products has helped greatly to 
conserve our timber supply. A competent estimate I ran 
across time ago is that, through chemical preserva- 
tion, we are saving every day 111% million board-feet of 
otherwise doomed material. In other words preservation 
against decay is effective now and, I am sure, will be 
still more effective in the future. 

A program of research and development relating to 
crossties is now in progress, which is being paid for in 
equal shares by the railroads, through the Association of 
American Railroads, and by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Other research is in progress at 
treating plants in the South. One research project has to 
do with a process known as Vapor Drying, and is being 
conducted at the Taylor-Colquitt Company’s treating 
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plant at Spartanburg, S. C. We have a number of vapor- 
dried crossties in a test now a little over eight years old. 
The ties have passed through eight summers and eight 
winters, and the results as seen today give us encourage- 
ment because splits and checks are greatly minimized. 
This and other research projects now under way, to- 
gether with that sponsored by the A.A.R. and the 
N.L.M.A., will produce very real results in the field of 
conservation. Through these studies, we confidently ex- 
pect to find better means of preserving the natural physi- 
cal properties of timbers out of which crossties are made. 

Another problem of conservation, which is of a cruder 
nature but nonetheless real, has to do with ballast. Good 
ballast stone does not suffer greatly from wear and use, 
but it becomes dirty resulting in poor drainage. Usually. 
there is little the matter with the ballast except that it is 
dirty. 

Hence, it can be reconditioned through cleaning 
with conventional machines. We find it cheaper to clean 
ballast than to shovel it down the fills. Many railroads 
clean ballast, but it is not by any means universal. This 
practice is merely another means in the direction of lower 
expense for materials and labor. 

I cannot permit, this opportunity to pass without put- 
ting in a “plug” for a more widespread adoption of the 
apprentice or trainee system in the maintenance-of-way 
departments. On the Southern system we made a modest 
beginning in the use of such a procedure in 1912 to 1915, 
skipped a few years of World War I and until about 1925, 
but since then we have followed the program with enthusi- 
asm. As of now, we have in the neighborhood of 150 of- 
ficers who have been through the training course. The 
group is made up of track supervisors, division engi- 
neers, chief engineers of maintenance, trainmasters, su- 
perintendents and general managers. About three-fourths 
of our division engineers and superintendents are prod- 
ucts of it—and two of our general managers. Several 
presidents of railroads came out of the group. 

The training plan centers largely in work in the track 
and bridge and building departments, but in addition 
there is reasonable training in other departments. The 
trainee thus has a means of learning something of how to 
receive freight and to account for it, something of station 
accounting, personnel work and investigations, car ser- 
vice and M.C.B. rules, and something of shop procedure 
and of freight solicitation. Our procedure is generally to 
employ engineering graduates who have an aptitude or 
a liking for railroad work, and then give them the train- 
ing that we think will prepare them for future responsi- 
bilities. A number of railroads follow substantially the 
same procedure, but it is by no means general. The plan 
is working well and I commend it to you. 

There is, perhaps, little doubt that all of us find our- 
selves reducing expenses by means of better practices 
such as the use of heavier rails, larger tie plates, and 
good-quality treated ties, and cleaning ballast, improving 
drainage, and doing things of that sort. The many and 
varied machines now in use for carrying out this work 
are of inestimable benefit, and we would not wish to do 
without them. The new tamping tools which will tamp 
up to 14 mile or more of track per day are doing a good 
job. Such mass-production equipment is now on our list 
of essential machines. 


Better ‘‘Human Relations’’ Needed 


I have read a good deal about “human relations” in 
industry, and recently bought a book to try to learn more 
about the subject. It brings up subjects that somehow 
have escaped me heretofore. It is said that, “while ma- 
terial efficiency has been increasing for 200 years, the 
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The Southern, says Mr. Akers, finds it “cheaper to clean ballast than to shovel 
it down the fills.’ Here is a crawler-mounted shoulder ballast cleaner at work 


human capacity for working together has in the same 
period continually diminished.” Think of that! It is also 
said that, “while we have been focusing our attention on 
the mechanical and technical aspects of industry, we have 
all but forgotten that industry is carried on by men and 
women, and that a business organization is a system of 
cooperative effort.” These statements are found in a book 
by Burleigh B. Gardner and David G. Moore, which | 
find has a great deal of “meat” in it that should be useful 
to all of us. 

A start toward better human relations in industry can 
be made by a study of a good book on the subject. Then 
we can try in our unsure way to apply some of the prin- 
ciples as best we can. Gradually we get a little into the 
atmosphere of it, and then the subject reaches our interest 
a little more. Next, we may sit at the feet of some of 
those who seem to have achieved some success along this 
line. If you would learn more about music, you would do 
so by placing yourself in its atmosphere. By all of this 
I do not mean at all that we must become slack in our 
requirements for good work; instead, we must find a 
means of accomplishing the work to better effect. All of 
us know men in supervisory capacities who seem to have 
a knack for getting jobs done irrespective of difficulties 
or hampering conditions. We can surely learn something 
from them. 

We have to work with each other, and have to establish 
that type of relationship with section forces, extra gangs 
and bridge gangs which will assure that their work will 
be accomplished in the best and most economical manner. 
Certain it is that the more we learn of human relations. 
the better we will serve our whole purpose. I sometimes 
wonder whether we are losing our close contact with what 
we call “the men.” In our case, the production worker is 
the section laborer, the section foreman, the bridge la- 
borer—people like that. The production worker soon 
learns what to expect from his supervisor and from those 
he calls the “big bosses.” He learns at the same time 
what to expect from the officers of the brotherhood or 
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union; gets to know what constitutes a “day’s work” on 
his particular job, a piece of knowledge which may or 
may not comport with what you or I might consider a 
day’s work. 


Careful Analysis Needed 


In other words, we have here a social system that is 
perhaps growing apart, or growing in diverging direc- 
tions. Employee behavior (and that includes all of us) 
is not what it was only a few years ago. This thing that 
we call “human relations” seems to require that you 
and | carefully analyze the needs, the ways of behaving, 
the hopes, aspirations and expectations of our working 
population. We must study these things and, at the 
same time study and analyze the formal demands which 
our own industry makes upon its employees. A fairness 
of treatment must result, but at the same time the work 
must be done. The immediate purpose of such studies 
would be to improve the efficiency and the productivity 
of industrial and business organizations. Through a 
better knowledge of the diverging attitudes, we should 
be in better position to focus the efforts in the direction 
of improved service. The basic purpose of human rela- 
tions is to develop and maintain the kind of industrial 
society which we, as citizens, desire to have, to improve 
the lot of our employees, and provide satisfactory ways 
of life for everybody. 

I have, for a long time, felt that the conduct of any 
supervisory job includes two things: One is the ability 
and knowledge to do the work; the other an ability to 
get along with those with whom we deal—in other words. 
“human relations.” I have thought that these two factors 
perhaps have equal weight. In our employment of student 
apprentices, and when they are first promoted to re- 
sponsible positions, it is our custom to impress on them 
the need for fairness, for good human relations, as well 
as sound methods of doing the work. 

Maybe we can all profit by some quiet thought along 
that line. 
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J. W. Smith Succeeds 


L. R. Powell as 





Legh R. Powell, Jr. 


John W. Smith 


Seaboard Air Line President 





| W. Smith has been elected president of the Sea- 
board Air Line to succeed Legh R. Powell, Jr., who has 
become chairman of the board of directors. 

Mr. Smith, born in Baltimore on July 20, 1900, was 
graduated from the University of Maryland in 1921 
with a bachelor of science degree in civil engineering. 
He was employed as a building construction engineer 
by several firms during 1921-23 and as a junior en- 
gineer with the United States Coast & Geodetic Survey 
at San Francisco from August 1923 to March 1924. His 
railroad career began in April 1924 when he joined the 
Virginian as an engineer computer at Norfolk. In Novem- 
ber of that year he joined the Seaboard—with which 
he has been associated ever since—as an engineer in- 
spector at Norfolk. 

In succession, Mr. Smith held the posts of assistant 
division engineer, Jacksonville, Fla.; chief clerk to en- 
gineer maintenance of way; assistant roadmaster; divi- 
sion engineer, first at Atlanta, Ga., and later at Savannah; 
supervisor, betterments and contracts; and trainmaster 
at Hamlet, N. C., and Richmond, Va. From September 
1942 to June 1944 he was superintendent at Howells, 
Ga. 

On the latter date he was appointed assistant chief 
engineer at Norfolk, holding that position until January 
1946, when he became assistant general superintendent 
at Savannah. In August 1946 he returned to Norfolk as 
assistant to president, and he was elected vice-president 
(administration) in December 1950. It was this position 
he held when elected president. 


An “Advanced Management” Student 


Mr. Smith, a recent student in the Harvard Business 
School’s Advanced Management Program, is said to be 
the second railroad officer to have taken the three-month 
course who has become president of his company. The 
first was H. J. McKenzie of the St. Louis Southwestern. 
The Advanced Management Program (Railway Age, 
April 9, 1951, page 38) is designed to equip already 
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successful officers of business and industrial concerns 
with tested modern managerial techniques and knowledge 
thought most likely to improve executive performance. 
Several railroads have indicated their recognition of 
the value of such training by making arrangements so 
younger officers of promise can secure it. 


Mr. Powell's Career 


Mr. Powell, the Seaboard’s new chairman, was born in 
Portsmouth, Va., on March 10, 1884, and entered rail- 
road service in 1902 as a clerk in the office of the 
auditor of passenger accounts of the S.A.L. His entire 
business career has been spent as an employee of that 
railroad. In 1912 Mr. Powell was made assistant to 
comptroller and six years later he moved to Baltimore 
as auditor for the corporation during the period of 
federal control in World War I. After termination of 
federal control in 1920 he was appointed comptroller 
and in the following year he became vice-president. 
Elected president in 1927 he was, at 43, then the young- 
est president of any major railroad system in the country. 
During the company’s receivership from 1930 to 1946 
he served as receiver and chief executive officer. When 
reorganization was effected in the latter year Mr. Powell 
again was elected president, occupying that post until 
his election to the chairmanship. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company, a name 
adopted in September 1945, was incorporated on June 
26, 1944 as the Seaboard Railway Company, reorganiza- 
tion successor to the Seaboard Air Line Railway Com- 
pany, which had entered receivership in December 1930 
and the properties of which were acquired on August 
1, 1946. It operates in Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida and Alabama. Mileage in 
operation at the end of 1950, the last full year for which 
statistics are available, totaled 4,146, including 263 miles 
of leased lines. At the end of 1927, mileage in operation 
ageregated 4,306, including 812 miles of leased lines. 
Through connection with Washington is made with the 
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Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac at Richmond, Va., 
and through passenger trains are operated to and from 
New York over that line and the Pennsylvania. 

The Seaboard’s operating revenues and expenses in 1927 
were, respectively, $61,790,149 and $46,873,315, com- 
pared with $135,536,776 and $98,822,143 in 1950. The 
operating ratio in 1950 was 72.91, compared with 75.86 
in 1927. 

Freight revenue in 1927 was $46,431,657, com- 
pared with $109,874,986 in 1950. Products of mines 
(principally clay, gravel, sand, stone and phosphate) 
and forests over the years have accounted for most of 
the Seaboard’s freight tonnage. In 1927, the tonnage 
of clay, gravel, sand and stone was 5,213,183, or 25.53 
per cent of total tonnage, compared with 6,317,661 tons, 
or 15.9 per cent of the total, in 1950. Phosphate carried 
in the earlier year totaled 1,887,574 tons, or 9.24 per 
cent of the total, compared with 9,550,098 tons, or 24.04 
per cent, in 1950. Total tonnage in 1950 amounted to 
39,723,495, compared with 20,421,890 tons in 1927. 
The number of tons of freight carried one mile in 1950 
was 8,262,712,964, compared with 3,391,223,902 in 1927. 

Although the total number of passengers carried 
dropped from 2,322,485 in 1927 to 1,423,636 in 1950, 
total revenue from passengers increased from $6,714,727 
to $14,026,545. The number of pasengers carried one 
mile in 1927 totaled 276,420,771, compared with 573,- 
679,881 in 1950. 


DeLuxe Coach Travel 


_ In 1938 the Seaboard management, convinced that 
potential travel volume justified operation between New 
York and Florida points of a fast, de luxe all-coach 
train, ordered from the Budd Company a 7-car train 
with 280 revenue seats. Within 48 hours of the time 
tickets were first placed on sale for the train—called 
the “Silver Meteor”—the road had received 2,300 ap- 
plications for seats, according to a study made by Cover- 
dale & Colpitts, consulting engineers. The inaugural run 
was on February 2, 1939. Requests for accommodations 
were so numerous that the number of cars in the train 
was increased gradually with daily service, instead of 
the original every-third-day departure from New York. 

“When the question of installing streamline trains on 
tle Seaboard was first broached,” the previously men- 
tioned report said, “there was no precedent in the 
Southeast from which to assess the value to the line of 


the new type of service. The road had been in receiver- 
ship for a number of years . . . and the country was 
just emerging from the severest depression in its history. 
. . . Large sums of money were required to be spent on 
the line for improvements and betterments. . . . The 
Seaboard management became convinced that the ex- 
penditure incident to the installation of a trial train of 
this type was fully justified. The train was therefore 
purchased and placed in service. The wisdom of this 
action became apparent immediately, as the astonishing 
growth record . . . discloses. To our minds, the action 
of the Seaboard management .. . is an outstanding ex- 
ample of calculated business courage and foresight.” 


Diesel Program 


The first Seaboard through train to be dieselized was 
the “Orange Blossom Special,” with the opening of the 
winter season in December 1938. At the end of 1937 
the road’s equipment roster included 312 freight, 138 
passenger and 92 switching locomotives, all steam. One 
year later the roster included nine 2,000-hp. diesel-elec- 
tric units, which were used in sets of three to handle 
the “Orange Blossom Special” between Washington and 
Miami. Use of the diesel units, the Seaboard’s annual 
report for 1938 said, “permitted a shortening of the 
schedule . . . and a highly satisfactory train perform- 
ance. ... The earnings of the ‘East Coast Orange Blos- 
som Special’ have shown a very satisfactory increase, 
exceeding the estimates upon which the purchase of the 
diesel-electric locomotives was based.” Motive power on 
hand at the end of 1950 included 280 steam locomotives 
and 348 diesel-electric units. Of the latter, 223 units were 
for freight, 63 for passenger and 62 for switching service. 

In 1930, when the Seaboard entered receivership its 
fixed charges (including interest and rentals), totaled 
about $11,400,000, which it failed to earn by approx- 
imately $4,690,000. At the end of that year the road’s 
unmatured funded debt was $177,024,214, including 
$50,588,254 of equipment obligations. Under the terms 
of the reorganization plan no provision was made for 
holders of the predecessor company’s adjustment bonds, 
for unsecured claims not entitled to priority, or for its 
common and preferred stocks. Long term debt at the 
end of 1947, the first full year of post-reorganization 
operation, was $107,195,700, including $25,626,000 of 
equipment obligations. Fixed charges then totaled $2.- 
025,167. 








THE SHORTEST STANDARD GAGE 
RAILROAD IN VERMONT—and prob- 
ably the shortest in the United States— 
is the Our Farm & St. Johnsbury, which 
consists of 60 feet of track on the farm 
owned by C. Howard Nash and his sister, 
Mrs. Margery Ludlow, at North Benning- 
ton, Vt. The O.F. & St. J.’s total equip- 
ment, one caboose, is shown, along with 
all of the road‘s trackage 
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Automatic Locking 
Hatch Cover 


The outstanding characteristics of 
the eccentric actuated and automatic 
locking hatch cover for covered hopper 
cars is its safety of operation. De- 
veloped by the Youngstown Steel Door 
Company, Cleveland, its distinctive de- 
sign positions the shaft and operating 
lever of each mechanism near the run- 
ning board of the car roof. 

Operation of the levers and the open- 
ing and closing of hatch covers compels 
the men to stand in proximity to the 
middle of the roof. In the event of 
accident, these men will be protected. 

The hatch frames to which the covers 
are hinged are of conventional con- 
struction and carry the entire operat- 
ing mechanism. On single units, em- 
bodying one cover, one frame, and one 
locking mechanism each, the unit is 
ready for service as soon as the frame 
is secured on the roof. 

The cover is formed with a pair of 
corrugations extending parallel and 
adjacent to each side thereof. Hinges 
formed of rolled angle members are 
secured to the portion of the covers 
adjacent to the running boards. The 
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hinge pins are cams _ eccentrically 
mounted on a shaft which rotates in 
butts carried by the hatch frame. The 
shaft is actuated by a lever. When the 
cover is closed, the lever is locked by 
a latch, also carried by the hatch frame, 
and can be sealed. 

Locking members on the side of the 
cover opposite the hinges extend be- 
tween the corrugations so that these 
serve to stiffen the covers and provide 
a tie between the hinges and the hook- 
shaped locking members. These lock 
by engaging angles on the hatch frame 
as the cover is seated. This is brought 
about by closing the cover, the hook- 
shaped members clearing the angles 
on the hatch frame because of the posi- 
tion of the eccentric hinge pin. Swing- 
ing the lever toward the roof after the 
covers have been lowered produces 
rotation of the shaft and eccentric 
hinge pin. This causes the cover to 
move on the frames toward the running 
board which engages the locking mem- 
ber over the angle and also lowers the 
hinge end of the cover upon the frame. 
The sealing contact between the cover 


and the hatch frame makes the device - 


attractive to shippers of molding sand 
and cement. 
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Door in Open Position 
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Door in Locked Position 


A Youngstown single latitudinally operated hatch cover which locks automatically 
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New Product of 
A Manufacturer 





To open the covers the lever is moved 
upward toward the running board and 
is automatically locked by a swinging 
latch. This moves the cover away from 
the running board and releases the 
lock so that the cover can be lifted to 
the open position. 

It is said to be impossible to damage 
the covers or locking mechanism by im- 
proper operation. The lever cannot be 
swung through such an angle that it 
can be made to lie upon, or foul, the 
running board. Lowering the lever to 
the roof before the cover has been 
closed is also prevented by an inter- 
locking engagement with the cover 
which also prevents the latter from 
being closed until the lever is returned 
to its fully open position. 

The drawing illustrating the device 
shows a single latitudinally operated 
cover. The hatches can be arranged so 
that they open longitudinally parallel 
to the running board. In this case the 
operating lever is alongside the run- 
ning board. Two latitudinally operated 
covers can also be arranged for dual 
operation. This involves connecting the 
two l-in. shafts with a 1-in. pipe coup- 
ling and operating both with the lever 
device on one of the covers. 


View B-B 











Section A-A 
Door in Unlocked Position 
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Letter from a Reader... 
Se 


In Defense: of 
The Belt Conveyor 


Axron 8, OHIO 


To THE Epiror: 

In your editorial of December 17, 1951, “Common Carrier 
Role Doesn’t Get Talked About Enough,” you urge more 
public appreciation of the role of the railroads as “common 
carriers” and quote from a speech by a railroad executive 
in which he attacked the Riverlake Belt Conveyor. 

The essence of his talk and your editorial was that our 
conveyor would hold a discriminatory advantage over the 
railroads because it would be selective in its choice of 
commodities whereas the rails haul everything. Your edi- 
torial went on to urge railroad people to do more talking 
about this “unique readiness to serve all comers.” 

While I am in complete sympathy with and support the 
railroad case against subsidized competition, I do wonder 
whether you are doing the railroad fraternity a disservice 
in encouraging it to retard progress in transportation by 
advocating a “squatter’s right” philosophy. 

Certainly railroads today are beset with excessive regu- 
lation, the necessity for handling certain unprofitable bus- 
iness and in turn unfair subsidized competition. However, 
their “unique readiness to serve all comers” is a matter of 
their own choice. They are transporting only the commodi- 
ties they have asked permission to handle through tariffs 
and/or charters. 

It is commendable that a railroad trade journal should 
publicize the good points of the business of its supporters. 
However, only few outside the industry must subscribe 
to your “don’t let the newcomer in” philosophy. 

Despite the tremendous tonnages lost to the pipe lines, 
for example, are not the railroads farther ahead? We all 
know that the petroleum industry could not have had its 


growth without pipe line transportation. Geared to this. 


has been the growth of the auto, steel, tire and the many 
allied industries. This whole scheme of things is a vital 
part of our country’s low-cost, mass production and mass 
consumption technique. 

While your editorial implies that the railroads are the 
only true common carriers because of the multiplicity of 
the things they carry, certainly you are aware that there 
are a number of common carries who handle only one or 
a very few products and that no common carrier can be 
required to handle any commodity beyond its physical 
ability or its original self limitations. The pipe lines serve 
as an example. Our rubber railroad will be another. 

The railroad executive whom you quoted asked a hypo- 
thetical and obviously overdrawn question: “If a new form 
of transportation, handling only a few. selected kinds of 
freight, can weaken and perhaps destroy our basic trans- 
portation system, what kind of progress is that?” Trans- 
portation history will show the same words uttered by 
railroad executives when pipe lines, trucks, air lines and 
other new forms of transportation were introduced. Yet our 
railroads remain the backbone of the country’s transportation 
system and will continue as such despite innovations like 
our belt conveyor, which will handle only a couple com- 
modities but which will handle them more efficiently and 
economically. 

Would not the railroads be better off today if they had rec- 
ognized the advantages of pipe lines and other innovations 
and had incorporated them into their own operations? Like- 
wise would it not be wiser for them today to review the 
logic of their stand against our rubber railroad? Can they 
build and maintain for long a fence around their business 
and exclude newcomers, as they have done successfully to 
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date with our belt conveyor, and in turn be consistent with 
their espousal of the free enterprise system? 

Many manufacturing concerns have been saved from going 
to seed by the production of products new to their respective 
industries to replace those which progress has overtaken. By 
such policies they have prospered. It is not too late for the 
railroads to capitalize on their transportation “know how” 
by doing the same. We do believe that railroads should not 
restrict themselves solely to rail transportation simply be- 
cause they are railroads. We believe instead they should look 
for other ways of using their transportation knowledge and 
resources; they should attempt to join and let live rather 
than attempt to combat and destroy. 

When the railroads oppose a privately financed enterprise 
such as Riverlake and in turn deprive the public of the ad- 
vantages. is it not a fact that in so doing they are asking for 
the equivalent of the subsidy to other forms of transportation 
which they are now rightfully and so vigorously protesting? 


V. H. JoHNSON 


Vice-President 
Riverlake Belt Conveyor Lines, Inc. 


[This paper does not defend what Mr. Johnson calls “squat- 
ter’s rights” in behalf of the railroads. It does question the 
economic advantage to the public at large in the prolifera- 
tion of private or highly specialized transportation facilities, 
most of which are owned or controlled by big industries. 
Such facilities are invariably “pickers and choosers” of their 
traffic, and they always leave the unattractive traffic for the 
bona fide common carriers to handle. Railroads were dis- 
couraged by the regulators from making large-quantity rates, 
which would be economically justifiable and which would 
have forestalled much pipeline construction; and would have 
removed much of the economic incentive for the development 
of barge operations by large industries. 

If and when (1) industries are forbidden to engage in 
transportation as railroads are forbidden to engage in indus- 
trial production, or (2) railroads are permitted to go into 
all other forms of transportation on exactly the same basis 
as others are permitted to engage in them and are permitted 
to eliminate unprofitable services and to make contract rates 
to meet actual or threatened competition without effect on 
their standard charges, then such objections to Mr. Johnson’s 
“rubber railroad” as may have been implied in our defense 
of the position of the common carriers may be withdrawn. 

Mr. Johnson says that the railroads’ “unique readiness to 
serve all comers” is a matter of their own choice—as set 
forth in their charters and tariffs. There is a confusion of 
tenses here—it was once a matter of choice.on the part of 
the railroads many decades ago, under entirely different 
circumstances, to offer services which they are not now 
usually permitted to shake off. Mr. Johnson wants the rail- 
roads to engage freely in other forms ef transportation, but 
he knows as well as we do that they are not permitted to do 
so. 

It is, in our opinion, solely because of the peculiar obliga- 
tions for public service put upon the railroads and the pecu- 
liar regulatory impediments under which they suffer that the 
railroads have the moral and economic right, in the public 
interest, to oppose further erosion of their traffic by such 
specialized facilities as Mr. Johnson has in mind. 

People who propose to relieve the railroads of any of their 
meager earnings, without first restoring complete freedom to 
them in pricing and service variations to meet competitive 
realities, are saying, in effect: Go ahead and socialize the 
railroads. We will not concede the public interest in bring- 
ing about that catastrophe nor in the provision of any facility 
—however superficially advantageous—which seems likely 
to push the railroads in that direction ——Ep1Tor] 
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GENERAL NEWS 





CAR SURPLUSES, SHORTAGES 


Average daily freight car surpluses 
and shortages for the week ending 
January 12 were announced by the 
Association of American Railroads on 
January 17 as follows: 

Surplus Shortage 








Plain Box ...... 3,364 1,391 
Auto Box ...... 869 20 
Total Box ..... 4,233 1,411 
SLL | 1,164 1,440 
Hopper ....... 800 833 
Covered Hopper . 360 9 
BROOK 6 cee Se 2,499 44 
NEN Cex, 648 208 
Refrigerator , 2,661 222 
ROUNBE. 66S 6 oes 252 97 
i. | 12,617 4,264 





Plowman Resigns as 
Defense Traffic Consultant 


E. G. Plowman, vice-president in 
charge of traffic of the United States 
Steel Corporation, has resigned as con- 
sultant, to the secretary of defense, on 
transportation and traffic management, 
and as advisor to the chairman of the 
Munitions Board on supply manage- 
ment. In his letter of resignation, Mr. 
Plowman recommended abolition of the 
position he held. 

He based this recommendation on 
his appraisal of the present set-up, 
which includes the Defense Depart- 
ment’s Military Traffic Service, the Mu- 
nitions Board’s reorganized office of 
Transportation, and the inter-agency 
coordination now provided by the 
lransportation and Storage Committee 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Mr. Plowman served the government 
without compensation. Before assuming 
the position of consultant, he was di- 
rector of the Military Traffic Service. 
which is now headed by Kenneth L. 
Vore. 

Secretary of Defense Lovett accepted 
Mr. Plowman’s resignation with “great 
reluctance.” and expressed apprecia- 
tion of his work in organizing M.T.S. 


“Worst” Storm Halts 
Three Main Rail Routes 


A severe rain and snowstorm—de- 
scribed as the worst since weather 
records have been kept—halted opera- 
tions of the Southern Pacific’s “Over- 
land” route between San Francisco and 
Ogden, Utah, and trapped the west- 
bound streamline “City of San Fran- 
cisco” in historic Donner pass of the 
Sierra Nevada mountains. Rescue op- 
erations were hampered by blinding 
snow driven by winds which at times 
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ANOTHER BLOOD DONOR CAR goes 
into service. This one, donated by the 
Southern Pacific, will tour western and 
southwestern states to obtain blood for 
both the armed forces and civilian trans- 
fusions. It will be operated under super- 
vision of the Irwin Memorial Blood Bank 
of San Francisco in coordination with the 
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American Red Cross and private, in- 
dependent medically sponsored blood 
banks in communities throughout the 
road’s territory. A. T. Mercier (wearing 
glasses), who retired from the presidency 
of the S.P. on December 31, is shown 
here turning the keys to the car over to 
officers of the blood bank 





were reported to exceed 100 m.p.h. 
Snow reached a height of eight feet 
on level ground and drifts were re- 
ported more than 40 feet high. 

The S. P. devoted its entire effort 
to reaching the trapped train. Snow- 
plows were borrowed from neighboring 
divisions and relief trains followed them 
as plowing operations worked toward 
the train from both the west and the 
east. With help from the Army, Coast 
Guard, Navy, and numerous other agen- 
cies and individuals, the train’s 200-odd 
passengers and crew members were 
safely brought to San Francisco on a 
special train early on the morning of 
January 17. They have been aboard 
the stalled train for three days and 
had been without heat for part of the 
time because all fuel in the diesel en- 
gines was consumed. Food supplies in 
the dining car permitted the serving of 
regular meals which wer hot because 
the supply of range fuel held out. 

At Railway Age press time the train 
itself was still stranded in the pass and 
S.P. officers could not foretell when it 
would be freed. Meanwhile, Chicago- 
San Francisco services of the S.P. are 
being detoured. Rains, from the same 
storm, caused flooding on the road’s 
coastal line between San Francisco and 
Los Angeles and on one occasion it was 
necessary to transfer passengers from 
the streamline “Daylight” to busses for 
the journey southward from Santa Bar- 
bara. The busses had to use secondary 
roads because main highways were like- 
wise flooded. 

The Western Pacific’s main line has 
also been blocked in the Feather River 
canyon by the same storm. The W.P. 


reports that through service to Chicago 
has been detoured via Santa Fe and 
Union Pacific to a point near Salt Lake 
City but that the service is being main- 
tained without use of “make-up” trains. 
The road’s Reno branch and the Bieber 
route were also closed as of January 
17. The road said that local service was 
conducted from Portola, Cal., east to 
Salt Lake ‘City during the entire storm 
although daily press reports had stated 
that the town was “isolated.” 
Weather reports at press time for 
this issue indicated a second storm was 
headed for the same area, but that it 
was not expected to be too severe. 


D.T.A. Appointments 
Andrew F. Lane and Roland R. 


Monroe have been appointed directors, 
respectively, of the Port Utilization Di- 
vision and the Street and Highway 
Transport Division of the Defense 
Transport Administration. Mr. Lane 
succeeded Elmo E. Ferrari and Mr. 
—" succeeded Edward D. Hicks, 
7. 


Waterman Steamship Line 
Would Expand Operations 


The Waterman Steamship Corpora- 
tion has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to 
handle general commodities in east- 
bound service from California ports to 
Atlantic ports north of Baltimore. Such 
ports include Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston. 

The company already holds operat- 
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ing rights for westbound traffic from 
these ports to points on the west coast. 
If the new authority is granted, the 
seamship line said it expects to han- 
dle about 128,000 net tons a year, 
with estimated revenues of $3,042,300. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Large Exhibit Being 
Planned by N.R.A.A. 


The 35th exhibition of the National 
Railway Appliances Association, which 
is to be held at the Coliseum, in Chi- 
cago, March 10-13, concurrently with 
the annual convention of the American 
Railway Engineering Association, prom- 
ises to be one of the largest in the his- 
tory of the association. 

To date 114 manufacturers have con- 
tracted to occupy 261 booths. It is ex- 
pected that by the time the exhibition 
opens all available space in the Coli- 
seum will be used to exhibit tested 
and improved equipment, materials and 
devices designed to help railroad offi- 
cers control present-day high costs and 
to overcome shortages of labor. While 
there will be primary emphasis in the 
exhibit on materials and appliances 
used by the track and bridge and build- 
ing departments, it will also include 
equipment for handling fuel and lubri- 
cating oils, as well as many other items 
of interest to mechanical and purchases 
and stores officers. 

Inquiries for information regarding 
the exhibit and space available should 
be addressed to Lewis Thomas, director 
of exhibits, National Railway Appli- 
ances Association, 59 East Van Buren 
street, Chicago. 





The Transportation Club of the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce 
will hold its 28th annual dinner at 
6:30 p.m. on February 7, in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce banquet hall, Roches- 
ter. N. Y. Harold G. Hoffman. former 
governor of New Jersey, will be guest 
speaker. Edmund D. Katafiaz. traffic 
manager, Clapp’s Baby Food division 
of American Home Foods, Inc., and 
vice-president of the club, will be toast- 
master. 


The Traffic Club of New York 
will hold its 42nd annual dinner at the 
Commodore Hotel on February 21. 


The 31st annual dinner of the 
Transportation Club of St. Paul 
will be held on February 5 at the 
Lowry Hotel, St. Paul. General Robert 
E. Wood, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of Sears Roebuck & Co., will 
be the principal speaker. Vern G. Rus- 
sell, assistant general freight agent of 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis, and 
president of the club, will preside. 


The annual dinner of the Hartford 


Transportation Club will be held on 
February 14, in the Hotel Bond. Con- 
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gressman A. A. Ribicoff, who has re- 
cently returned from an extended trip 
through Europe and the Middle East, 
will be the speaker. Arthur B. McGin- 
ley, sports editor and columnist of the 
Hartford Times, will be toastmaster, 
and J. J. Murphy, freight trafic man- 
ager of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, at New York, is chairman 
of the committee on arrangements. 


Robert S. Macfarlane, president of 
the Northern Pacific, will be the guest 
speaker at the special events Juncheon 
of the Midwest Shippers Advisory 
Board on January 3l. The luncheon 
will be held in connection with the 
board’s 28th annual and 97th regular 
meeting scheduled for the same day. 
The luncheon, to be held jointly with 
the Traffie Club of Chicago, will be 
held in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Sheraton Hotel. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Transportation Corps has 
ordered 2,000 box cars, 681 low-side 
gondola cars and 617 flat cars from 
the Pressed Steel Car Company. Re- 
arrangement of the company’s Mt. Ver- 
non, Ill., plant will permit manufac- 
ture of these cars concurrently with 
cars for domestic railroads. 





The Transportation Corps has 
awarded a contract to the Magor Car 
Corporation for construction of 965 
high-side gondola cars, at a cost of 
$5,913 each. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The Transportation Corps has 
awarded a contract to the Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton ‘Corporation for 12 
1.200-hp. diesel-electric locomotives at 
a cost of $107,538 each. 


The Transportation Corps has re- 
quested bids on 68 diesel-electric loco- 
motive units, 1,000 tank cars, and 119 
railway trailer cars. Bids on locomo- 
tives and tank cars are due January 31, 
and on the trailer cars February 8. 

Twenty-seven of the locomotive units 
are for domestic service, and 41 for 
foreign service. All 68 will be “5614- 
inch through 66-inch gage,” 48-ton, 
0-4-4-0 type. 

The T.C. desires delivery of the 41 
foreign service units on or before Sep- 
tember 30, 1952. Of the 27 domestic 
units, delivery of 18 is desired on or 
before September 30; and the remain- 
ing nine on or before December 31, 
1952. 

The tank cars will be standard-gage, 
10,000-gallon units, for domestic ser- 
vice. The army wants them completed 
before December 31, 1952. The trailer 





cars are described as 5-ton, 4-wheel, 
maintenance cars, standard-gage, for 
domestic service. Desired delivery date 


is on or before June 30, 1952. 


PASSENGER CARS 
The Boston & Maine has ordered 


three rail diesel cars from the Budd 
Company at an approximate cost of 
$499,000. It is expected the cars will 
be delivered in time to go into service 
with the change-of-time schedules next 
April 27. Two cars are of the RDC-1 
type with a seating capacity of 89, and 
the third is an RDC-3 combination 
coach, baggage and mail car with a 
seating capacity of 49. The road in- 
tends to have one car in service be- 
tween Boston and White River Junc- 
tion, Vt., via Nashua, N. H., Manches- 
ter and Concord; one on the Fitchburg 
division between Boston and_ Troy, 
N. Y.; and one on the Springfield, 
Mass-White River Junction run. Studies 
are being continued to determine other 
parts of the B.&M. where this type of 
equipment can be used. 


William Reid, president of the Hud- 
son & Manhattan, announced in a 
report to the road’s stockholders and 
employees on estimated results of the 
company’s operations for 1951, that 
“the possibility of buying new cars is 
being explored so as to provide direct 
service between Newark [N.J.] and 
Hudson & Manhattan’s uptown New 
York line, thus eliminating the present 
transfer of passengers at Journal 
Square station, Jersey City. If direct 
service is provided with new and mo- 
dern cars, it is believed the resultant 
increased trafic will be enough to 
provide sufficient money to cover an- 
nual payments for this new equip- 
ment.” 


SIGNALING 


The Canadian National has or- 
dered from the Union Switch & Signal 
Division of Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company material to add Zone 12 to 
the existing machine at the Montreal 
terminal interlocking. In addition to 
material required to make the neces- 
sary control machine changes. the order 
includes styles H-2 searchlight signals, 
M-3 electric switch machines. relays, 
rectifiers, transformers and _ housings. 
Field installation will be handled by 


railway forces. 


The Louisville & Nashville has 
ordered equipment from the General 
Railway Signal Company for installa- 
tion of a traffic control system from 
Calera, Ala., to Montgomery. The con- 
trol machine, to be located at Birming- 
ham, will have a 94-in. panel equipped 
with 51 track lights and 17 levers for 
control of 13 switch machines, 30 
switch locks and 60 signals. Type SA 
searchlight signals, type K relays. and 
model 5D switch machines are included 
in this order. 


The Reading has ordered equip- 
ment from the General Railway Signal 
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Company for installation of a remotely 
controlled interlocking at Mill Creek 
Junction, Pa. The control machine, to 
be located at Pottsville Junction, will 
have 10 track lights and 6 levers for 
control of 3 switch machines, 1 switch 
lock and 13 signals. Included in this 
order are model 5C switch machines 
and type G color-light signals. 


SUPPLY TRADE 





George W. Baughman, formerly 
assistant vice-president in charge of en- 
gineering for the Union Switch & 
Signal Division of Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company, has been elec- 
ted vice-president in charge of engi- 
neering. H. S. Loomis, executive en- 
gineering officer of the division and 
vice-president of the company, has re- 
tired after 37 years’ service, but will 
continue in a consulting capacity. 

Mr. Loomis was born at Broadland, 
S. D., on November 14, 1886. He en- 


tered railroad service in 1904 as a 


draftsman in the motive power depart- 
ment of the Pennsylvania and obtained 
furloughs at various times to complete 
his schooling at Purdue University. He 
was graduated from that school in 1909, 





H. S. Loomis 


with a B.S. degree in electrical engin- 
eering. After his graduation, he con- 
tinued with the Pennsylvania as an 


apprentice in the signal department, 
subsequently working as assistant signal 
inspector in 1912, at Philadelphia; later 
that year as assistant supervisor on the 
West Jersey & Seashore; and in 1913, 
as assistant supervisor of signals on the 
Philadelphia division. Mr. Loomis 
joined the engineering department of 
Union Switch & Signal in 1914 and in 
1915 was placed in charge of the com- 
mercial engineering department. He 
was appointed assistant to the general 
manager in 1929 and was elected as- 
sistant general manager in 1936. In 
1944 he was elected vice-president in 
charge of engineering. 

A photograph and _ biographical 
sketch of Mr. Baughman appear on 
page 8 of this issue. 


A general reorganization of sales ter- 
ritories and executive appointments 
has been announced by the Lunken- 
heimer Company, Cincinnati. Under 
the new arrangement, the United States 
will be divided into three Lunkenhei- 


mer sales areas — an Eastern division, 
under Melvin W. Pauly, sales man- 
ager; Central division, headed by 


Harold H. Layritz, sales manager; 








J. A. Cuneo 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
has announced the fol- 
lowing changes in_ its 
sales organization: J. A. 
Cuneo, formerly manager 
of the Chicago branch, 
has been promoted to 
general sales manager; 
Milo C. Roy, formerly 
manager of the Omaha 
branch, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the 
Chicago branch; J. W. 
Wright, formerly manager 
of the Diesel Sales divi- 
sion, with headquarters 
in Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the 
Omaha branch; C. E. 
Dietle, formerly diesel 
department manager of 


Milo C. Roy 








J. W. Wright 





C. E. Dietle 





the Chicago branch, has 
been promoted to man- 
ager of the Diesel Sales 
division; W. B. Wylly, 
formerly manager of the 
Houston, Tex., sub- 
branch, is now manager 
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W. B. Wylly 


of the Atlanta branch; 
L. A. Weom, formerly 
St. Louis branch man- 
ager, has been transfer- 
red to St. Paul, where he 
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L. A. Weom 


Clifford J. Schroeer 


assumed the duties of | ford J. Schrocer, formerly | branch to succeed Mr. 


branch manager to suc- | diesel department man-| Weom. It also was an- 
|ager of the St. Louis 


ceed A. C. Thompson, 
| who has retired after 45 
| years of service; and Clif- 


| 


branch, has been pro- 
moted to manager of the 





nounced that H. L. Hil- 
leary will continue as 
assistant sales manager 
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Gene Thomas, who has been appointed 
district representative of the Frank G. 
Hough Company, Libertyville, Ill. He 
will work with Hough distributors in 
Washington, Oregon, [daho, Montana 
and Wyoming 





and Western division. directed by 
Charles W. Burrage, sales manager. 
R. J. Sardieck, with headquarters in 
Philadelphia, has been appointed dis- 
trict manager in the Eastern division; 
E. R. Tieberman, in Dallas. Tex., is 
district manager in the Central divi- 
sion; and C. B. Rosser, Jr., district 
manager, will head the Western divi- 
sion, from Los Angeles. 


William H. Clark has been ap- 
pointed general purchasing agent of 
the American Locomotive Com- 
pany to succeed William K. Farrell, 
retired. James H. Link has been 
named executive assistant to the presi- 
dent. 


The Trackson Company, of Mil- 
waukee, has become a wholly owned 
subsidiary of the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company. Louis B. Neumiller, 





president of Caterpillar, announced is- 
suance of 54,000 shares of Caterpillar 
common stock in exchange for all 
Trackson’s capital stock. Mr. Neumil- 
ler will be chairman of a reconstituted 
Trackson board of directors, which 
will include Walter H. Stiemke, 
Trackson president. Henry Gotfred- 
son, secretary and treasurer of Track- 
son, will retire and be succeeded by 
George L. Seripps, who will relin- 
quish his post as assistant treasurer of 


Caterpillar. 
Clyde B. Colwell, Jr., has been 


appointed district manager for the 
Twin Cities (Minn.) district of the 
United States Steel Supply division of 
the United States Steel Company. 
He succeeds the late John K. Ritten- 
house. 


John W. Brophy has been ap- 
pointed acting general manager of 
General Motors Diesel, Ltd., Lon- 
don, Ont. He has been director of pur- 
chasing and production control for the 
company. 


H. G. Mastin has been appointed 
assistant to the vice-president of the 
Eastern railroad division of the Dear- 
born Chemical Company. Mr. 
Mastin will be in charge of railroad 
sales and service in the New England 
area. N. E. Cornell, formerly with 
the New York Central, has joined 
Dearborn and will work with Mr. Mas- 
tin as a service engineer. 


John Lund, formerly assistant dis- 
trict manager at Shreveport, La., for 
the Air Reduction Magnolia Com- 
pany, a division of the Air Reduction 
Company, has been promoted to dis- 
trict manager, to succeed the late 


Heber T. Wadley. 


Emory N. Mumma, district repre- 
sentative for the Baker-Raulang 


Company, at Philadelphia, has opened 








W. W. Deal (left), Philadelphia district 
sales manager for the American Steel 
& Wire division of the United States 
Steel Company for the past 21 years, 
has been appointed manager of the 
New York district sales office, to replace 
the late W. E. Mackley. L. L. Ander- 
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son (right), assistant manager of sales 
at Philadelphia since 1937, has been 
promoted to manager. R. W. Drake, 
manager of sales at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
since 1947, has been transferred to 
aaa as assistant manager of 
sales 






a branch office at 100 South Gay 
street, Baltimore. Edward G. Mat- 
thew is manager of the new office. 


Fred P. Biggs has been elected a 
vice-president of the American Brake 
Shoe Company. He also is president 
of the company’s Brake Shoe & Cast- 
ings division. Mr. Biggs joined the com- 





Fred P. Biggs 


pany in 1916 and was designated vice- 
president in charge of sales for both 
Brake Shoe & Castings and Southern 
Wheel divisions in 1944. He was elected 
president of the Brake Shoe and Cast- 
ings division in 1950. 


Dean C. Webster has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice-president of the 
Standard Railway Equipment Man- 
ufacturing Company, with headquar- 


ters in New York. He will have respon- 
sibility in Eastern and Southeastern 





Dean C. Webster 


districts for all mechanical and engi- 
neering matters dealing with Standard 
and its customers. Mr. Webster, as- 
sistant chief engineer since he joined 
Standard Railway in 1946, formerly 
was with the Pacific Fruit Express 
Company. 


Herbert W. Angell has been ap- 
pointed technical director of the Amer- 
ican Lumber & Treating Co., Chi- 
cago. He will assume responsibility 
for management of its technical de- 
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partment, laboratory and licensee qual- 
ity-control. Mr. Angell has been a 
member of the company’s technical 
staff for the past 13 years. 


Charles P. Moeller, assistant sales 
manager of the Weir Kilby division of 
the Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel 
Co. since 1945, has been appointed 
sales manager of the trackwork divi- 
sion, with headquarters in the Cincin- 
nati executive office. He will succeed 


Ralph F. Gordon, who has retired af- 





P. Moeller 


Charles 


ter 39 years of service. Mr. Moeller 
began his career in 1929 with the Cin- 
cinnati Frog & Switch Co., where he 
remained until 1931, when that com- 
pany was acquired by the Weir Kilby 
Corporation. He worked several years 
with the Griffin Wheel Company and 
returned to the Weir Kilby division of 
Taylor-Wharton in 1945. 


OBITUARY 


Walter W. Colpitts, senior partner 
of Coverdale & Colpitts, consulting 
engineers, New York, died recently. He 
was 78 years old. 


FINANCIAL 





New Securities 


Application has been filed with the 
L.C.C. by: 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—To assume liability for 
$4,110,000 of series HH equipment trust certifi- 
cates, to finance in part acquisition of 1,000 gon- 
dola cars. The cars, to be constructed in company 
shops at Centralia, IIl., will cost an estimated 
$5,500 each. The certificates would be dated 
February 1, and would mature in 30 semiannual 
installments of $137,000 each, beginning August 
1, 1952. They would be sold by competitive bids, 
with the interest rate to be set by such bids. 

NEW YORK CENTRAL.—To assume liability for 
$8,850,000 of equipment trust certificates to fi- 
nance in part acquisition of 95 diesel-electric 
locomotive units, including 35 1,600-hp. road- 
switchers at an estimated unit cost of $165,000 
and 43 1,000-hp. switchers at an estimated unit 
cost of $102,000 from the American Locomotive- 
General Electric Companies, and 17 1,200-hp. 
road-switchers at an estimated cost of $103,000 
from Fairbanks, Morse & Co. The estimated total 
cost of the locomotives is $11,912,000. The cer- 
tificates, dated February 1, would mature in 15 
annual installments of $590,000 each, beginning 
February 1, 1953. They would be sold on the 
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basis of competitive bids, and the interest rate 
would be fixed by such bids. 


Division 4 of the I.C.C. 


ized: 

CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC.—To as- 
sume liability for $4,950,000 of series L equip- 
ment trust certificates, to finance in part acqui- 
sition of 1,180 boxcars at an estimated cost of 
$6,614,381. (Railway Age, December 3, 1951, 
page 102.) Division 4 approved sale of the cer- 
tificates for 99.417 with interest at 3 per cent— 
the bid of Salomon Bros. & Hutzler—which will 
make the average annual cost of the proceeds 
to the road approximately 3.09 per cent. The 
certificates, dated January 1, 1952, will mature 
in 30 semiannual installments of $165,000 each, 
beginning July 1, 1952. They were reoffered to 
the public at prices yielding from 2.15 to 3.15 
per cent, according to maturity. 

MISSOURI-KANSAS-TEXAS.—To assume liability 
for $3,300,000 of equipment trust certificates, to 
finance in part 32 diesel-electric locomotive units 
costing an estimated $4,241,378. (Railway Age, 
December 10, page 72.) Division 4 approved sale 
of the certificates for 98.555 with interest at 31 
per cent—the bid of Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and 
three associates—which will make the average 
annual cost of the proceeds to the road approx- 
imately 3.36 per cent. The certificates, dated 
January 15, 1952, will mature in 30 semiannual 
installments of $110,000 each, beginning July 15, 
1952. They were reoffered to the public at prices 
yielding from 2.25 to 3.375 per cent, according 
to maturity. 


Dividends Declared 


KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN.—4% non-cumulative 
preferred, $1, quarterly, payable January 15 to 
meee of record December 31, 1951. 

SARATOGA & SCHENECTADY. 3 (irregular), 
Phin January 15 to holders of record Janu- 
ary 


has author- 


Security Price Averages 


Jan. Prev. Last 
15 Week Year 


. 55.11 55.22 58.37 
- 91.13 91.52 99.56 


Average price of 20 rep 
sentative railway ge 
Average price of 20 rep re- 
sentative railway heads. . 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 
Theodore Wright, who has been 


appointed assistant to the president of 
the SOUTHERN PAciFic, joined the S.P. 
organization at Los Angeles in 1911 








Theodore Wright 


in a clerical position with the sub- 
sidiary Pacific Electric. After serving 
in World War I, he came to the S.P.’s 
general office in San Francisco in 1919, 





as secretary to the vice-president, and 
shortly afterward was named secretary 
to the president. Mr. Wright became 
office manager in the executive depart- 
ment in 1929, and assistant secretary 
of the company in 1944. 


Alfred E. Perlman, general man- 
ager of the Denver & Rio GRANDE 
WesTERN, has been appointed executive 
vice-president, succeeding Edward A. 
West, retired. 

After graduating from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1923, Mr. 
Perlman started working for the 
Northern Pacific as a section hand. He 





Alfred E. Perlman 


held a number of jobs with that road 
being named roadmaster in 1927. In 
1934 he was loaned by the railroad to 
make various studies for the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. He 
returned to railroad service with the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy in 1935 
as assistant engineer, maintenance of 





Edward A. West 


way. He went to the Rio Grande in 
1936 as engineer, maintenance of way, 
and, in 1941, became chief engineer. 
At that time he was also appointed 
assistant to the president of the af- 
filiated Denver & Salt Lake. In 1948 
he was named general manager of the 
D.&R.G.W. 

Mr. West started his railroad career 
in 1907 as a graduate-technical appren- 
tice for the Boston Elevated. He held 
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James P. Dervin has been elected traffic 
vice-president of the Rutland, to head 
the company’s passenger and freight 
office which was opened on January 2 
at 155 East 44th street, New York. 
This is the first time the Rutland has 
had a main office in New York. Mr. 
Dervin was formerly freight traffic man- 
ager of the New York Central for 10 
years prior to his retirement in July 1950 





a number of engineering positions with 
different electric railways and in 1918 
became general superintendent of the 
Denver Tramway Corporation. In 1925 
he was appointed vice-president and 
general manager of the Utah Light & 
Traction Co. In 1937 he joined the 
Rio Grande as general manager, being 
appointed vice-president and general 
manager in 1947. He was named execu- 
tive vice-president in 1948. 


H. J. Beem has retired from his 
position as vice-president and general 
manager of the NevapA NorTHERN. 


Harold E. Roll, general superin- 
tendent of the Western district of the 
Missouri Pactric, at Kansas City, Mo., 
has been appointed vice-president of 
= ‘ean TERMINAL (of St. Joseph, 
Mo.). 


FI CIAL, LEGAL 


NAN 
& ACCOUNTING 


W. J. Sullivan has been appointed 
assistant auditor of the Missourr Pa- 
ciFIc, at St. Louis, succeeding E. B. 
Leach, retired. 


C. G. Metzler has been appointed 
assistant general attorney of the Cut- 
cAGoO, MILWAUKEE, St. Paut & Pact- 
Fic at Chicago. M. E. Sharp has also 
been appointed assistant general at- 
torney at Seattle. 


W. M. Burn has been appointed as- 
sistant general auditor of the GREAT 
NorTHERN, at St. Paul, succeeding 
H. K. Dougan, retired. 


The industrial and the real estate 
and tax departments of the Curcaco, 
Rock Istanp & Paciric have been 
consolidated and placed under the di- 
rection of William E. Bolton, asis- 
tant to the president. The law depart- 
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ment of the road will continue to have 
direct supervision over tax matters. 


W. E. Roberts has been appointed 
secretary and treasurer of the CoLum- 
BUS & GREENVILLE, at Columbus, 
Miss., succeeding George S. Gaines, 
retired after 48 years of railroad serv- 
ice. 


M. F. McNamara, assistant general 
claim agent for SouTHERN PAcIFIC 
Lines IN TEXAS AND LoulsIANA, has 
been appointed general claim agent, 
with headquarters at Houston, Tex. He 
succeeds Chris Emmett, who has re- 
tired. 


Robert D. Brooks, assistant gen- 
eral solicitor of the NEw York CEnN- 
TRAL, has been promoted to the new 
position of general attorney—commerce 


at New York. 





"OPERATING 


Elgin Hicks, general superintendent 
of the Union Pactiric, at Portland, 
Ore., has been appointed general man- 
ager, Eastern district, with headquar- 
ters at Omaha. G. A. Cunningham, 
Utah division superintendent at Salt 
Lake ‘City has been promoted to gen- 
eral superintendent at Cheyenne, Wyo., 
and is succeeded by W. B. Groome. 
E. H. Bailey has been transferred as 
general superintendent from Cheyenne 
to the same post at Portland. C. C. 





Elgin Hicks 


Larkin has been named Idaho divi- 
sion superintendent at Pocatello, Idaho, 
and Arden Bybee becomes assistant 
superintendent of the California divi- 
sion at Las Vegas, Nev. E. M. Prouty 
has been appointed assistant to vice- 
president of operations at Omaha, and 
H. E. Shumway has been appointed 
general superintendent of transporta- 
tion at Omaha. 

Mr. Hicks’ entire career has been 
with the U.P., starting in 1920 as a 
station helper. He rose through the 
ranks to become trainmaster in 1941, 
and assistant superintendent in 1942. 
In 1945 he was named superintendent, 
Nebraska division, and in 1947 be- 
came general superintendent, Eastern 
district, at Denver. In 1949 he was 


transferred to the Northwest district 
in the same capacity, remaining there 
until his present promotion. 


Benjamin F. Nichols has been 
appointed communications traffic su- 
pervisor of the SouTHERN at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


Joseph W. Mannion, transporta- 
tion inspector of the LEHIGH VALLEY, 
has been appointed car accountant at 
New York. 


Ralph Johnson has been appointed 
assistant general manager of the West- 
ern district of the Missourt Paciric at 
Kansas City, Mo., succeeding to the 
duties of Harold E. Roll, who has 
been appointed vice-president of the 
Union TerMINAL (of St. Joseph, Mo.) 
E. C. Sheffield has been appointed 
assistant general manager, Texas and 
Louisiana Lines, and superintendent 
transportation, INTERNATIONAL-GREAT 
NortHERN, at Palestine, Tex., succeed- 
ing Mr. Johnson. N. N. Hopkins, as- 
sistant superintendent of the Colorado 
division at Pueblo, Colo., moves to Kan- 
sas City as superintendent of the East- 
ern division, succeeding Marvin L. 
Smith, who has been promoted to as- 
sistant general superintendent of trans- 
portation at St. Louis. Dale E. Wal- 
ker succeeds Mr. Hopkins at Pueblo. 
W. H. Bailey, superintendent of 
safety, has been transferred to Falls 
City, Neb., as superiniendent of the 
Omaha and Northern Kensas divisions. 
succeeding Walter Wicker, appointed 
acting assistant superintendent of the 
Joplin and White River divisions at 
Nevada, Mo. 

Samuel Hammer, general super- 
intendent of the Southern district at 
Little Rock, Ark., has been promoted 
to general manager of the GuLF Coast 
Lines and INTERNATIONAL-GREAT 
Nortuern. Robert C. Williams, su- 
perintendent of the Arkansas division 
at Little Rock, has been appointed as- 
sistant general manager of the South- 
ern district. John W. Treadwell, su- 
perintendent of the Little Rock and 
Louisiana divisions, succeeds Mr. Wil- 
liams. Gerald M. Holzmann, assist- 
ant superintendent of the DeQuincy 
division, succeeds Mr. Treadwell, and 
is in turn succeeded by D. T. Barks- 
dale. 

Claude C. Courtway, assistant su- 
perintendent of the Joplin and White 
River divisions, has been promoted to 
the superintendency of the Missouri 
and Memphis divisions at Poplar 
Bluff, Mo., succeeding V. A. Gordon, 
transferred to Palestine as superin- 
tendent of the San Antonio and Pales- 
tine divisions. A. B. Kelly, general 
manager of the Texas and Louisiana 
lines, has retired after 51 years of serv- 
ice. 

The following have been appointed 
trainmasters: M. H. Cunningham, at 
DeQuincy, La., succeeding G. D. Rich- 
ey, transferred to Harlingen, Tex.; 
C. R. Dodson, at Hoisington, Kan., 
succeeding F. Sparks, transferred to 
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Concordia, Kan.; F. R. Malott, at 
Osawatomie, Kan., succeeding J. J. 
McQuade, assigned to other duties; 
and J. G. Sheppard, at Poplar Bluff. 


A. D. Hanson, general superin- 
tendent of transportation of the UNIon 
Paciric, at Omaha, has been appointed 
general manager of the South-Central 
district at Salt Lake City. He succeeds 
F. C. Paulsen, retired. 

Mr. Hanson joined the U.P. in 1917 
as a stenographer at North Platte, Neb. 











A. D. Hanson 


Leaving there in 1926 after holding a 
series of operating department jobs, 
he spent years in Cheyenne and Green 
River, Wyo. In 1933, he was granted 
leave of absence to act as secretary 
for Wyoming’s governor. Upon return- 
ing to the U.P. in 1935, Mr. Hanson 
was secretary to the vice-president— 
operations at Omaha, after which he 
served at Los Angeles as chief clerk 





F. C. Paulsen 


to the executive assistant. H was trans- 
ferred to Omaha in 1942 ‘as assistant 
to the general manager, and to Salt 
Lake City in 1946 as general superin- 
tendent of the Idaho division and of 
the Utah division north of Salt Lake 
City. He returned to Omaha in 1947 
as general superintendent of transpor- 
tation. 

Mr. Paulsen entered U.P. service as 
a shop messenger in 1903, and, after 
serving in World War I, returned to 
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the company as a roadmaster at Green 
River. He was subsequently division 
engineer at Cheyenne, assistant super- 
intendent at Omaha, North Platte and 
Pocatello, and superintendent and gen- 
eral superintendent at Pocatello. He 
was assistant general manager and 
general manager at Salt Lake City 
in 1941 and general manager at Omaha 
from 1941 to 1944, when he returned 
to Salt Lake City. 


N. J. Evans, division superintendent 
of the New York CENTRAL, has been 
appointed terminal superintendent of 
the Syracuse-Rochester division, with 
headquarters as before at Rochester, 
T 


N.Y 


Harold J. Slavin, chief supervisor 
of freight service of the New Yor«K 
CENTRAL, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of freight service, with head- 
quarters as before at New York, suc- 
ceeding Sanford H. Keyes, appoint- 
ed research engineer. 


F. M. Crump has been appointed 
trainmaster at the San Antonio termi- 
nal of the Missourr Paciric, succeed- 
ing H. P. Holzmann, retired. 


W. R. Armstrong, chief engineer 
of the NevapA NortTHERN, has been 
appointed superintendent and chief en- 
gineer, with headquarters at East Ely, 
Nev. H. M. Peterson has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent in 
charge of operations. The position of 
vice-president and general manager 
has been abolished. 


K. L. Moriarty, assistant general 
manager of the DENveR & Rio GRANDE 
WEsTERN, has been appointed general 
manager, with headquarters as before 
at Denver, succeeding Alfred E. Perl- 
man, appointed executive vice-presi- 
dent. A photograph and biography of 
Mr. Moriarty were published in Rail- 
way Age April 16, 1951, page 78. 


Oliver P. Dowling, Jr., superin- 
tendent of terminals of the ATLANTIC 
Coast Line at Richmond, Va., has been 
appointed acting superintendent of the 
Charleston district at Charleston, S. C., 
succeeding George W. Svoboda, who 
has been recalled to active military 
service at Fort Belvoir, Va. 


R. L. Sahm, trainmaster of the 
New York Centra at New York, has 
been appointed assistant superintendent 
of the St. Lawrence. Ottawa and Adir- 
ondack divisions at Watertown, N. Y. 
J. M. Loconto, trainmaster at Wee- 
hawken, N. J., has been transferred to 
the Electric, Harlem and Putnam di- 
visions. F. I. Doebber, trainmaster at 
Buffalo, has been transferred to the 
Hudson and Mohawk divisions. M. T. 
Buerger and R. L. Gill have been ap- 
pointed trainmasters of the Buffalo and 
River divisions, respectively. 


TRAFFIC 


A. G. Hilker, general passenger 
agent of the Union Paciric, at Oma- 
ha, has been appointed passenger traf- 





fic manager at the same point. He is 
succeeded by R. B. Johnson, assis- 
tant general passenger agent at Los 
Angeles. I. D. Kessler, manager of 
the Union Pacific-Chicago & North 
Western department of tours at Chi- 
cago, has been appointed assistant pas- 
senger traffic manager in charge of so- 
licitation. 

Mr. Hilker joined the U.P. at 
Omaha in 1914 as a passenger traffic 
department office boy. He advanced 
through a number of clerical positions 
until 1942 when he was named assis- 
tant to the general passenger traffic 
manager. He was promoted to assis- 
tant general passenger agent in 1943 
and to general passenger agent in 1945. 





A. G. Hilker 


Mr. Johnson entered U.P. service 
in 1922 at Omaha in the accounting 
department. He became a ticket seller 
in 1927, holding several positions at 
Omaha, including rate clerk, depot pas- 
senger agent, ticket agent, traveling 
passenger agent, city passenger agent 
and special representative in charge of 
military movements. He was transfer- 
red to Los Angeles in 1946 as assis- 
tant general passenger agent. 

Joining the U.P. at Potter, Neb., in 
1923 as a station helper, Mr. Kessler 
filled various clerical and passenger 
department positions in Nebraska and 
Wyoming until 1933 when he was 
named passenger agent at Chicago. He 
was promoted to traveling passenger 
agent there in 1937 and was later made 
manager of the department of tours. 


James R. Getty, passenger traffic 
manager of the SEABOARD AIR LINE, in 
charge of sales and service, has been 
named general passenger traffic man- 
ager, with headquarters remaining in 
Norfolk, Va., succeeding C. E. Bell, 
whose election as a vice-president of 
the S.A.L. was reported in Railway Age 
December 24, 1951, page 46. Mr. Getty 
attended the University of Pennsylvania 
and entered the transportation field 
with the American Express Company, 
for which he worked at Chicago, San 
Diego and Philadelphia. In 1936 he 
joined the Pennsylvania at Wilmington, 
Del., and became associated with the 
S.A.L. as traveling passenger agent at 


Philadelphia in December 1937. He 
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was promoted to district passenger 
agent at Philadelphia in 1940 and the 
following year transferred to Miami, 
Fla. In 1943 he was appointed general 
passenger agent at Miami and in 1947 





James R. Getty 


became assistant to the passenger traf- 
fic manager at Norfolk. Mr. Getty was 
named passenger trafic manager in 
charge of sales and service of the sys- 
tem in February 1949. 


Philip L. Johnson, general agent, 
freight department of the WABASH, at 
Houston, Tex., has been appointed cen- 
tral traffic manager at Chicago. He is 
succeeded by William L. Knipe, 
perishable freight agent at Harlingen, 
Tex. T. H. Johnston succeeds Mr. 
Knipe. J. W. Points has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Portland, 
Ore., succeeding R. D. Farrell, re- 
tired. J. W. Wack has been appointed 
general freight agent at Chicago, his 
former title, assistant general freight 
agent, being abolished. R. A. Walton, 
assistant freight traffic manager at 
Chicago, has retired after 48 years of 
railroad service. 

Mr. Johnson entered railroad service 
as a clerk for the Houston Belt & 
Terminal in 1921. He came to the 
Wabash as traveling freight agent in 
1924, and has been general agent since 
1931. 

Mr. Walton started with the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio in 1903 as a stenographer 
in the passenger department. After 
serving a number of railroads, he 
joined the Wabash in 1912 as chief 
clerk in the freight department. He 
became general agent in the freight 
and passenger department in 1921, and 
in 1925 was appointed assistant general 
freight agent at Chicago. Since 1928 
Mr. Walton has served as assistant 
freight traffic manager at the same 
point. 


The ‘Cuicaco, Rock IsLanp & PAciFic 
has announced formation of two new 
freight traffic districts and promotion 
of four traffic officers. C. A. Cromwell, 
general eastern freight agent, has been 
named to head the new eastern dis- 
trict as eastern freight traffic manager, 
with headquarters as before at New 
York. He is succeeded by A. J. Ferrell, 
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assistant general freight agent at Ok- 


lJahoma City, where the other new dis- 


trict, the southwestern, has its head- 
quarters. G. W. Stewart, general 
freight agent at Kansas City, Kan., has 
been appointed to head this district, 
retaining his previous title. Both Mr. 
Cromwell and Mr. Stewart report di- 
rectly to E. Rigg, vice-president, 
freight traffic, at Chicago, R. T. Mae- 
Pherson, assistant general agent in 
New York, becomes general agent at 
that point. The eastern district in- 
cludes, generally. the north Atlantic 
seaboard territory, while the southwest- 
ern district covers all of Oklahoma 
and the Panhandle of Texas. 

Mr. Cromwell joined the Rock Island 
in 1920 as a traveling freight and pas- 
senger agent at Philadelphia. He had 
previously been with the Great North- 
ern, where he started in 1911 as clerk- 
stenographer. He served overseas in 
World War I with engineering and 
transportation forces. In 1940 Mr. 
Cromwell was promoted from traveling 
freight agent at Philadelphia to gen- 
eral agent at Washington, D. C., and 
in 1944 became general eastern freight 
agent at New York. 

Mr. Stewart started with the rail- 
road in 1922 as an office bov in Chi- 
cago. A year later he became a clerk 
in the freight traffic department and 
bv 1929 had become rate clerk. Three 
vears later he was appointed city 
freight at Detroit, and in 1936 was 
nromoted to general agent there. Mr. 
Stewart became general eastern freight 
agent in New York in 1942, leaving 
there in 1942 to become general freight 
agent at Kansas City. 

Mr. Ferrell joined the comnanv as 
citv freight agent in Houston, Tex.. in 
1937. He later became foreign freight 
agent at Houston and in 1946 was pro- 
moted to foreign freight traffic man- 
ager in Chicago. He has been in Ok- 
Jahoma Citv since June 1951 as as- 
sistant general freight agent. 


MECHANICAL 
Effective January 1, W. M. Keller, 


assistant mechanical engineer of the 
PENNSYLVANIA, was appointed director 
of mechanical research of the Mechani- 
cal Division of the AssocIATION OF 
AMERICAN RalrLroaps, in place of J. R. 
Jackson, retired, who has directed 
most of this work since 1946 under the 
general title of mechanical engineer. 
Mr. Keller will have jurisdiction over 
all phases of research conducted by 
the Mechanical Division, including re- 
frigerator car tests and studies. His 
headquarters will be in Chicago. 

Mr. Keller was born on August 29, 
1901, in Pittsburgh. He studied engi- 
neering at the University of Pittsburgh 
from 1924 to 1926 and obtained the 
degree of M.E. at Pennsylvania State 
College in 1932. He entered the em- 
ploy of the Pennsylvania at its ‘Altoona 
Works in September 1919 as an ap- 
prentice. In 1926 he became inspector, 
in 1938, coal inspector, and in 1939, 
assistant engineer, all in the test de- 
partment; in 1941, foreman, mechani- 


cal engineer; and in 1944, general fore- 
man, car design. On November 1, 1947, 
he was appointed assistant mechanical 
engineer. Mr. Keller has served on the 
Sub-Committee on Refrigerator Car De- 
sign of the Mechanical Division, A.A.R. 

Mr. Jackson, born on May 5, 1886, 
in Ft. Wayne, Ind., was educated at 
Purdue University (B.S. in M.E., 1910; 
M.E., 1915). He began his railroad 
career on the Pennsylvania at Ft. 
Wayne, serving as a machinist appren- 
tice from 1903 until 1906 and during 
the summers of 1907-09. From June 
1910 until 1917 he was in the test and 





W. M. Keller 


inspection department of the Santa Fe 
where he subsequently served as as- 
sistant engineer of tests. He was com- 
missioned a captain in the U. S. Re- 
serve in 1917 and was promoted to 
major, ordnance, U. S. Reserve, in 
1919. On March 1, 1919, Mr. Jackson 
was appointed mechanical engineer, 
Division of Operation, United States 





J. R. Jackson 


Railroad Administration, at Washing- 
ton, D. C. In 1920 he became asso- 
ciated with the Lewis Engineering 
Company, Chicago and Toronto, as me- 
chanical engineer, being later ap- 
pointed chief engineer. He became a 
co-partner of Pioneer Precooling Plants 
at Lodi and Napa, Cal., in 1923; on 
July 1, 1925, engineer of tests of the 
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GET A FREE Tuffy SLING 
AND PROVE 10 YOURSELF 
ITS MORE FLEXIBLE! 


Yes, here’s your chance to see for 
yourself the braided wire fabric 

of which TUFFY Slings are made. Tie 
it in knots, kink it—then see how 
easily a Tuffy sling can be straightened 
out without material damage. 












‘Patent No. 2,454,417 


How Luffy suNcs ARE MADE 


Scores of wires are stranded into nine parts, 
then machine woven into an interlaced wire 
fabric. This braided fabric gives extra safety 
and enduring strength. Even cutting one of the 
9 parts does not result in stranding of the sling. 


11 TYPES— PROOF TESTED FOR “Tuffy,” 
® 


SAFETY There are 11 different types of TRADE MARK 
Tuffy Slings, each one proof-tested to twice we 
its safe working load. And the safe working 
load is plainly marked on metal tags on each 
sling. Also, Union Wire Rope engineers will 
help work out special sling problems. If you 
have your own rigging loft, Tuffy braided wire 
fabric is available by the reel. 


FREE SAMPLE— MAIL COUPON 


To show you the difference between TUFFY 
Braided Wire Slings and ordinary wire rope 
slings, we have made up a quantity of 3-foot 
slings. We want you to have one so that you 
can test it and prove to yourself that TUFFY 
Slings really are better. Mail the coupon be- 
low today for yours. 




















a en 7 

UNION WIRE ROPE CORPORATION | 

Specialists in Wire Rope, Braided Wire Fabric and High Carbon Wire — | 

2256 Manchester Ave. Kansas City 3, Mo. 

Gentlemen: Please have my Union Wire Rope | 

fieldman deliver me a FREE Tuffy Sling. | 

Name 

Address 

More scrap means more steel ~~ emeneenen 
| 

turn yours in today Firm Name | 

J 








Missouri Pacific, and on September 1, 
1946, mechanical engineer of the Me- 
chanical Division, A.A.R. 

Mr. Jackson has been active both in 
railroad associations and technical so- 
cieties, having served as member and 
chairman of numerous committees in 
the American Society of Testing Ma- 
terials, A.A.R., Railway Fuel and 
Traveling Engineers’ Association (of 
which he was president in 1929) and 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, Railroad Division (of which he 
was chairman in 1943). 


Arthur Selbee has been appointed 
general superintendent of motive power 
and car equipment of the GRAND 
TRUNK WeEsTERN at Battle Creek, 
Mich., to succeed W. C. Bowra, who 
has been promoted to general super- 
intendent motive power and car equip- 
ment, Central region, of the CANADIAN 
NATIONAL, at Toronto. Beginning his 
career as a machinist apprentice in the 
G.T.W.’s Battle Creek shops in 1910, 





Arthur Selbee 


Mr. Selbee was promoted through 
various positions in the car shops and 
became an engine inspector in 1920. 
After several other promotions, was 
named machine shop foreman in 1937 
and seven years later became erecting 
shop foreman. In 1947, Mr. Selbee 
was appointed superintendent of the 
Battle Creek shops, and since 1948 
has been superintendent ‘of motive 
power and car equipment of the Cen- 
tral Vermont, at St. Albans, Vt. 


Harrison L. Price, superintendent 
of shops of the Atcutson, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, at Albuquerque, N. M., has 
has been appointed mechanical assist- 
ant at Chicago. He succeeds Ralph D. 
Bryan, retired. D. J. Everett, master 
mechanic at Galveston, Tex., succeeds 
Mr. Price at Albuquerque. Mr. Everett 
is succeeded by L. L. Luthey, general 
supervisor of diesel engines at Chicago, 
who in turn is succeeded by J. W. 
Luke, day diesel roundhouse foreman 
at Argentine, Kan. 

Mr. Price entered Santa Fe service 
as a machinist apprentice at Topeka, 
Kans., in 1916. He held the positions 
of clerk, machinist, engine inspector, 
apprentice instructor, welder, test de- 
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en 


partment assistant, car gang foreman, 
airbrake foreman, and acting superin- 
tendent of Chicago car works, and was 
appointed superintendent Chicago car 
works in 1941. He was appointed mas- 
ter mechanic at Chanute, Kan., in 1943, 
and in April of that year transferred 
to Chicago in the same position, where 
he served until 1949, when he was pro- 
moted to superintendent of shops at 
Albuquerque. 

Mr. Bryan entered Santa Fe service 
in 1905 at Argentine as a laborer and 
the same year was appointed car clerk. 
After serving as bonus clerk and as- 
sistant car foreman, in 1915 he was 
appointed general car foreman at Ar- 
kansas City, Kan. He served in various 
other positions until 1937, when he 
was appointed assistant superintendent, 
car department, at San Bernardino, 
Cal. In 1939 he was transferred to To- 
peka as acting engineer of car con- 
struction, was appointed engineer car 
construction there in 1942 and in the 
same year was promoted to mechanical 
assistant, which position he held until 
his retirement. 


Effective January 1, S. W. Marras, 
junior engineering aid, electrical de- 
partment, ILLINoIs CENTRAL, was ap- 
pointed secretary of the recently com- 
bined Electrical Sections of the Engi- 
neering and Mechanical Divisions of the 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAHELROADS. 
Mr. Marras’ headquarters will be in 
Chicago. 


PURCHASES & STORES 


T. A. Donovan, assistant to gen- 
eral purchasing agent of the CaAna- 
DIAN Pactric, has been appointed as- 
sistant general purchasing agent, with 
headquarters as before at Montreal. 
succeeding W. J. Burns, who re- 
tired on December 31, 1951. under 
the pension rules of the company, af- 
ter more than 47 years of service. 
W. W. Lummis has been appointed 
assistant to general purchasing agent 
at Montreal. B. T. McDonough has 
been appointed purchasing agent at 
Victoria, B. C., succeeding J. Arnott, 
who has been transferred to Winni- 
peg. to replace E. C. P. Cushing, 
who retired on December 31, under 
the pension rules of the company, af- 
ter more than 49 years of service. 
T. A. Quirk and J. R. Sproson 
have been appointed purchasing agent 
and assistant purchasing agent, res- 
pectively. at Montreal. 

Mr. Donovan was born at Canter- 
bury, N. B., on August 3, 1897, and 
attended St. Joseph’s College at Mem- 
ramcook, N. B. He entered railroad 
service in August 1912 in the purchas- 
ing department of the C.P. at Cal- 
gary and was appointed chief clerk. 
purchasing department, at Montreal 
in October 1928. Mr. Donovan became 
purchasing agent at St. John, N. B., 
in November 1930, transferring to To- 
ronto in November 1939 and to Cal- 
gary on January 1, 1947. On May 
1, 1950, he was appointed assistant 
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to general purchasing agent at Mon- 
treal. 

Mr. Burns was born at Maitland, 
Ont., and joined the C.P. in 1904 in 
the car department at Angus shops, 
Montreal, where he served in various 
posts until 1915. After serving in the 





T. A. Donovan 


chief mechanical engineer’s office and 
as chief clerk in the car department, 
he transferred to the purchasing de- 
partment in 1917 and was promoted to 
chief clerk at Vancouver, B. C., in 
1918. Mr. Burns was appointed assis- 
tant purchasing agent at Montreal in 
1928, purchasing agent in 1940, as- 
sistant to general purchasing agent in 
1941 and assistant general purchasing 
agent in 1943. 





T. A. Quirk 


Mr. Cushing started with the C.P. 
in 1902 as a clerk, and has been with 
it since. He held a number of clerical 
positions until 1919, when he was ap- 
pointed purchasing agent at Calgary. 
In 1928 he was transferred to Vancou- 
ver in the same capacity, and since 
1935 has been purchasing agent at Win- 
nipeg. 

Mr. Quirk joined the C.P. at Mont- 
real in 1918 and was appointed chief 
clerk at Toronto in 1929, after serving in 
various clerical capacities there. Return- 
ing to Montreal in 1936, he became as- 
sistant purchasing agent in 1943, which 


position he held until his recent ap- 
pointment as purchasing agent. 

Mr. Sproson entered the service of 
the C.P. in 1930 at Montreal. He was 
appointed chief clerk in the purchas- 
ing department at Winnipeg early in 
1950 and in November 1950 became 
acting assistant purchasing agent there. 
He returned to Montreal in April 1951 
and two months later was appointed 
supervisor of priorities, the position he 
held until his recent appointment as 
assistant ‘purchasing agent at Montreal. 


William J. Warnock, assistant 
general purchasing agent of the New 
York CENTRAL System at New York, 
retired on December 31, 1951, after 
more than 52 years of railroad service. 
Mr. Warnock was born at Tuckahoe, 
N. Y., in 1884 and joined the N.Y.C. 
in September 1899 as a messenger in 
the Mott Haven car shops. Four years 
later he became storekeeper at the 
shops and in 1908 transferred to Grand 
Central Terminal in a clerical capacity 
in the purchasing department. Mr. War- 
nock became scrap sales agent in 1920, 
assistant purchasing agent in 1931 and 
assistant general purchasing agent in 
1944. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


M. R. Beamer has been appointed 
superintendent of communications of 
the Texas & Paciric at Dallas, Tex., 
succeeding W. A. Roberts, retired. 
The position of superintendent tele- 
graph has been abolished. 


W. B. Mackenzie, maintenance 
bridge engineer of the St. Louts-San 
Francisco, has been appointed bridge 
engineer, with headquarters at Spring- 
field. Mo. He succeeds R. B. Hen- 


nessy, retired after 42 years of service. 


OBITUARY 


William D. Beck, who retired as 
district manager of the Car Service 
Division of the AssociATION OF AMERI- 
cAN RaILroaps on March 1, 1944, died 
December 20 at his home in Evanston, 
Ill. 


Howard W. Van Meter, assistant 
auditor of disbursements of the CuI- 
caco & Nortu WESTERN, died January 
7 in his office in Chicago. 


Pliny L. Solether, vice-president 
of the Dututu, SoutH SHore & Ar- 
LANTIC, died on January 2, at his home 
in Minneapolis. Mr. Solether was en- 
gaged in private law practice from 1913 
until 1942 with the firm of Keyes, Par- 
dee, Solether & Carr. In 1943 he was 
appointed co-trustee and counsel for 
the trustees of the Duluth, South Shore 
& Atlantic Railway Company and the 
Mineral Range Railroad Company, 
which were undergoing reorganization. 
In 1949, when the companies were 
merged into the Duluth, South Shore & 
Atlantic Railroad Company, Mr. Soleth- 
er was elected vice-president. 
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At 
Hotel 
Cleveland 


you'll enjoy 

friendly, attentive service... 

delicious food... 

quiet, sleep-inviting rooms... 

a sincere and hearty welcome. 
* 

You'll be only a step 

(through covered passage) 

to Union Terminal trains 

and garage, and convenient 

to anywhere you'll want 

to go in Cleveland. 
















All rooms with radio—many 
with television. 
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Current Publications 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES 


Casey Jones Goes Down to Sea, by Har- 
rison H. Hance. Westward, November 1951, 


pp. 28-33. Kaiser Steel Corporation, 1924 


} 





Broadway, Oakland 12, Cal. 

An account of the marine operations of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe in and 
around San Francisco bay. 


Genera! Dodge Ceniennial Edition. News 
Issue of the Norwich University Record. 
November 2, 1951. Norwich University, 
Northfield, Vt. 

Grenville M. Dodge, well-known railroad 
engineer, was graduated from Norwich 
University in 1851, and on October 6, 1951, 
a celebration was held to commemorate 
the event. This issue of the Norwich Uni- 
versity Record includes press reports of 
the event, letters received from prominent 
people, addresses delivered at the celebra- 
tion and accounts of the pageant and the 
parade. (Railway Age, September 24, page 
67, and October 29, page 12.) 


CPR’s Dominion. Forbes Magazine, No- 
vember 15, 1951, pp. 19-22. B. C. Forbes & 
Sons Publishing Co., 80 Fijth ave., New 
York 11, Single copies, 25 cents. 

Discusses the Canadian Pacific’s far- 
flung activities, its past and present man- 
agement, and its potentialities in Canada’s 
wildfire oil and metals boom. 


Monorail .. . A Defense Weapon?, by 
Anson S. Bilger. National Defense Trans- 
portation Journal, November-December 
1951, pp. 12-14. National Defense Trans- 
portation Association, 930 F. st., N. W.., 
Washington 4, D. C. Single copies, $1. 

Mr. Bilger, who is president of the Gen- 
eral Monorail Corporation, discusses the 
advantages of a monorail system in supply- 
ing our fighting men. 


Fine Way to Run a Railroad!, by Frank 
J. Taylor. Saturday Evening Post, Decem- 
ber 22, 1951, pp. 26-27 and 44-45. Curtis 
Publishing Company, Independence sq., 
Philadelphia 5, Pa, Single copies, 15 cents. 

Push button railroading on the Southern 
Pacific is enabling freight trains to roll on 
passenger train schedules with greater ef- 
ficiency and safety of operation, according 
to this article, which goes on to explain 
that this has been accomplished through 
introduction of an array of electronic de- 
vices, including an “eye” that sees over 
humps and around curves. Mr. Taylor de- 
scribes the use of radio telephone in yard 
operation and on the road. Other electronic 
operations are employed in checking num- 
ber of freight cars, facilitating the super- 
vision of cutting cars and making up new 
trains, inspecting equipment in yards, and 
checking locations of power line breaks. 


FILMS 

Along the Right of Way. 16 mm., sound, 
color. 21 min. Film Bureau, Model Rail- 
roader Magazine, 1027 North Seventh st., 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. Available for transpor- 
tation costs. 


This film describes the hobby of model 






railroading, shows how men first become 
interested, and traces the progress of a 
typical model railroad hobbyist from in- 
terested onlooker to owner and operator of 
a model railroad “empire.” It depicts the 
growth of the hobby from less than 4,000 
hobbyists in 1935 to over 200,000 today. 
Other scenes show the many types of loco- 
motives and rolling stock manufactured 
for hobbyists, and action shots of model 
railroad activity on club and private lay- 
outs. 


Straight from the Horse’s Mouth, by 
Samuel N. Morrison. National Foremen’s 
Institute, Inc.. New London, Conn. Fuil 
program, including film and record, con- 
ference leader’s outline, and 25 pamphlets 
jor distribution, $69.50. 

This new sound filmstrip and record 
program is for supervisory training in in- 
dustry and schools. The program, which 
can be shown on any sound slide ‘equip- 
ment, concerns itself with one of the great 
problems of management, “motivation,” or 
how supervision can get employees to do 
what management wants them to do. It is 
the first film in a planned series, “Skill in 
Handling People,” resulting from actual 
field research and the answers to ques- 
tionnaires circulated to industry. Addi- 
tional information about the program may 
be secured from James F. Mathias, sales 
promotion director of the institu’ - 


PAMPHLETS 


General Rail and Rail-Water Freight 
Rate Changes. Supplement Covering In- 
terim Increases Made Effective Generally 
on April 4, 1951, and the Further Increases 
Effective Generally on August 28, 1951, 
pursuant to the Findings in Ex Parte No. 
175. Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Bureau of Traffic, Washington 25, D. C. 
Free. 

This supplement brings up to date the 
original publication which covered general 
rail and rail-water freight rate changes 
made during the period October 1914 to 
April 1948, inclusive. Succeeding supple- 
ments were issued in January 1949, cover- 
ing increases made effective August 21, 
1948, pursuant to findings in the final re- 
port in Ex Parte No. 166; and in March 
1950, showing the interim increases made 
effective January 11, 1949, and final in- 
creases effective September 1, 1949, pur- 
suant to findings in Ex Parte 168. This 
pamphlet and its supplements are handy 
reference tools for anyone concerned with 
the history of rate cases. 


Annual Report of the Armour Research 
Foundation of Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1951. 56 pages. Illinois Institute of 
Technology, Technology Center, Chicago 
16. Free. 

“Fifteen Years of Research” keynote 
this report. Scientific progress on a wide 
variety of research projects and an in- 
crease of one-third in volume of investment 
by sponsors are revealed. Among projects 
of particular interest to railroads are those 
on compression tests of freight cars, spon- 
sored by the Pressed Steel Car Company; 
dynamic and fatigue study of railway cars 
(completed during the year), and noise 
reduction in a subway system. 
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OPERATING REVENUES AND OPERATING EXPENSES OF CLASS | STEAM RAILWAYS 
Compiled from 127 monthly reports of revenues and expenses representing 131 Class I steam railways 

(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 

FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER 1951 AND 1950 


Southern District 


Item 
Miles of road operated at close of 
month 


RENMEI i056. 56 sinuses wsees oe sonie se oreo 
All other operating revenues... .. 


Railway operating revenues... . 
Expenses: 

Maintenance of way and structures 
POOPPOCIBUIOR «os 56660 sss Sse 
MIOUPONUBIIG, 5 cos dco 680086 
Deferred maintenance......... 
Amortization of defense projects 
MULDER AION. 0.55 65-0: 5.5.0 8 6-08 9 
LLC) 2 ey rr ae 

Maintenance of equipmert....... 
DIGPTOCGNION « 6-5-5.6-6-6 50.6 6.05.00 0 
PROUTOINCTES, 5g os o-a6 <5 10 5.0i0'0 
Def erred maintenance and major 

CC he eee eee eee 
Amortization of defense projects 
WMHUAMERUON. .5 5. 54-6. ca sss 
LS (LON SaaS ese enc aera 

SUMNER oe eae eget nie cea 

Transportation—Rail line........ 

Miscellaneous operations. ....... 

NFORCE AN oy Srasarcorktreioes ese each 


Railway operating expenses... . 


Net revenue from railway cperations 
ailway tax accruals.............. 
PAV-COM TARE 6.06055 sels coves cw re 
Federal income taxest........... 
POUNCE HOMO ooo oe age oi 3's 


Railway operating income... . . 


Equipment rents—Dr. balance = 
Joint iacility rent—Dr. balance .... 


Net railway operating income. . 


Ratio of expenses to revenues (percent) 


United States 
A 


Fasiern District 
A 





Y eo ‘i 

1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 
225,860 226,267 53,246 53,334 45,900 46,037 
$816,181,701  $784,544,181  $292,336,026 $280,229,030  $167,452,085  $154,311,073 
71,128,606 66,270,934 38,056,566 35,442,129 9,680,035 9,170,806 
29,132,665 128,737,368 11,851,781 10,368,367 6,858,031 5,691,116 
8,845,115 8,404,071 3,291,942 3,324,926 1,286,776 1,353,320 
40,263,539 37,426,680 17,537,468 16,639,878 7,030,646 5,757,622 
965,551,626 925,383,234 363,073,783 346,004,330 192,307,573 176,283,937 
132,515,157 118,353,867 49,376,811 45,016,081 26,757,952 24,240,996 
11,267,049 10,947,606 4,664,715 4,575,893 2,083,098 1,985,687 
2,603,558 2,095,104 695,019 954,004 462,591 299,350 
*122,726 *61,936 *Q2 784 *525 *23,343 *5,168 
162,950 145,210 94,144 15,841 38,223 43,930 
*] 136,797 *2 265,182 54,290 *1 435,601 *636,448 *1 247,587 
119,741,123 107,493,065 43,961,427 40,906,469 24,833,831 23,164,784 
171,077,782 153,693,758 70,865,220 66,096,732 35,812,138 28,637,335 
26,462,010 25,523,096 9,809,605 9,542,900 5,736,642 5,641,926 
*117,271 *1 46,883 *17,013 *1 4,296 *47,703 *14,824 
*920,686 *183,248 *918,789 *82,166 *1,897 *9 732 
5,143,131 1,134,304 2,531,078 423,552 1,725,092 218,895 
*515,621 *30,483 *16,041 *814,77 *42,046 194,133 
141,026,219 127,396,972 59,476,380 57,041,516 28,442,050 22,606,937 
18,133,586 16,215,860 5,994,665 5,496,314 3,824,013 3,430,343 
341,232,651 314,219,957 141,677,795 133,890,227 60,200,945 54,745,472 
10,286,396 9,366,645 3,654,595 3,283,371 1,441,760 1,276,593 
26,262,166 23,167,774 10,038,335 9,210,496 5,653,532 4,897,849 
699 507,738 635,017,861 281,607,421 262,993,221 133,690,340 117,228,588 
266,043,888 290,365,373 81,466,362 83,011,109 58,617,233 59,055,349 
126,091,625 139 194,238 38,581,041 39,879,401 35,334,953 31,256,846 
24,452,050 23,454,903 9,964,282 9,755,212 4,648,100 4,325,905 
71,238,939 86,904,307 17,780,989 19,899,279 23,772,064 20,724,539 
30,400,636 28,835,028 10,835,770 10,224,910 6,914,789 6,206,412 
139,952,263 152,371,135 42,885,321 43,131,708 23,282,280 27,798,503 
14,245,416 13,428,151 7,028,960 5,938,612 *1 202,448 *1 669,845 
3,807,147 3,283,354 1,956,054 1,429,176 577,116 483,952 
121,899,700 134,459,630 33,900,307 35,763,920 23,907,612 28,984,396 

72.4 68.6 77.6 76.0 69.5 66.5 


FOR THE TEN MONTHS ENDED WITH OCTOBER 1951 AND 1950 


Western District 
— * 





a 
1951 1950 
126,714 126,896 
$356,393,590  $350,004,078 
23,392,005 21,657,999 
10,422,853 12,677,885 
4,266,397 3,725,825 
15,695,425 15,029,180 
410,170,270 403,094,967 
56,380,394 49,096,790 
4,519,236 4,386,026 
1,445,948 841,750 
*6,599 *56,243 
30,583 85,439 
*554,639 418,006 
50,945,865 43,421,812 
64,400,424 58,959,691 
10,915,763 10,338,270 
*52,595 *117,763 
eee *91,350 
886,961 491,857 
*457,534 590,158 
53,107,789 47,748,519 
8,314,908 7,289,203 
139,353,911 125,584,258 
5,190,041 4,806,681 
10,570,299 9,059,429 


284,209,977 
125,960,293 
52,175,631 

9,839,668 
29,685,886 
12,650,077 
73,784,662 


8,418,904 


1,273,977 
64,091,781 
69.3 


254,796,052 
148,298,915 
68,057,991 
9,373,786 
16,280,499 
12,403,706 


80,240,924 


69,711,314 
63.2 


Southern District Western District 
eae 


United States Eastern District 
A A. 








A, 
Item 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 
Miles of road operated at close i : es 
MSERMGIOR Scenes eR cries 225,937 226,455 Do sete 53,351 45,948 16,103 126,712 127,001 
Revenues: 
PID 5 pia nos cae eevee wares . $7,201,568,838 $6,433,018,287 $2,646,178,908 $2,379,075,068 $1,507,568,054 $1,312,019,483 $3,047,821,876 $2,741 923.736 
RGM Sern ste th etaloee wien 740,276,627 668,261,700 376,739,830 352,888,365 115,569.93] 100,088,209 247,966,866 215,285,126 
NE agree nurs eh si Varadan, 6 5 208,152,753  1200,285,516 $1,948,391 69,554,591 36,118,273 34,096,377 90,086,089 96,634,548 
RNIN iets oo tae Spee 65,721,593 64,138,233 21,572,606 20,314,555 10,870,832 10,954,618 33,278,155 32,869,060 
All other operating revenues...... 368,393,569 317,375,849 164,754,068 141,137,252 63,367,019 51,819,973 140,272,482 124,418,624 
] Railway operating revenues:... 8,584,113,380 7,683,079,585 3,291,193,803 2,962,969,831 1,733,494,109 1,508,978,660 3,559,425,468 3,211,131,094 
’xpenses: 
ut aintenance of way and structures 1,246,280,370 1,069,399,144 445,042,606 379,977,880 260,436,666 224,594,455 540,801,098 464,826,809 
MDG EOIANIGR © so 5.555.005 6 siord ees TUL 7515127 109,462,306 46,154,314 46,215,505 20,729,519 19,641,784 44,867,294 43,605,017 
rice) ———— ar 15,553,722 12,823,636 5,469,130 4,640,689 3,106,001 2,393,963 6,978,591 5,788,984 
Deferred maintenance......... *] 688,446 *1,745,176 *] 476,792 *1 025,808 *205,056 *266,026 *6,598 *453,342 
Amortization of defense projects 1,178,843 1,499,967 360,813 172,797 362,356 445,506 455,674 881,664 
PRE ERUOD 5551663) o8 ee 2,666,411 *550,742 *1,573,449 *4,125,676 4,091,969 4,350,311 147,891 *775,377 
PRLS EET 0 Sone teacreno css: < 88538 1,116,818,713 947,909,153 396,108,590 = 334,100,373 232,351,877 198,028,917 488,358,246 = 415,779,863 
Maintenance of equipment... .... 1,649,870,297 1,393,454,410 683,947,605 586,731,618 332,357,457 269,816,129 633,565,235 536,906,663 
PIG DPCCIOMION «5 0.6.6. 6.6.6 i000 ooh 262,456,185 246,724,421 96,153,136 91,758,678 57,648,636 55,196,750 108,654,413 99 768,993 
PAGURTONHOHIG oo. 556. 0 0:5-459,0 99-000 *] 871,254 *580,863 *946,505 *88,942 *508,887 *199,909 *415,862 ¥*292,012 
Deferred maintenance and major 
OL Ser eee *13,587,188 *9 468,091 *13,389,685 *8,747,976 *20,078 *122,957 *177,425 *597,158 
Amortization of defense projects 38,378,220 12,115,424 17,747,520 4,486,777 10,735,959 2,349,156 9,894,741 5,279,491 
LOE WES a ee a 733,638 4,310,220 *45,579 2,001,431 652,332 1,101,354 126,885 1,207,435 
(LL aS accent eam 1,363,760,696 1,140,353,299 584,428,718 497,321,650 263,849,495 211,491,735 515,482,483 431,539,914 
BRAM st cue sive peyions 06+ <2) 176,217,779 — 159,038,985 58,755,405 54,052,239 37,283,388 33,174,832 80,178,986 71,811,914 
Transportation—Rail line... .... 3,290,348,754 2,856,866,692 1,381,805,062 1,212,160,953 590,719,631 514,976,714 1,317,824,061 1,129,729,025 
Miscellaneous operations. ....... 103,653,406 91,529,872 35,803,243 32,244,752 15,817,619 13,587,513 52,032,544 45,697,607 
NEON iis os Se ie eee aes 253,326,247 224,923,834 96,740,558 87,705,958 54,114,824 18,033,980 102,470,865 89,183,896 
Railway operating expenses.... 6,719,696,853 5,795,212,937 2,702,004,479 2,352,873,400 1,290,729,585 1,104,183,623  2,726,872,789 2,338,155,914 
Net revenue from railway operations 1,864,416,527 1,887,866,648 589,099 324 610,096,431 442,764,524 4.04,795,037 832,552,679 872,975,180 
Railway tax accruals.............. 982,295,028 922,105,384 296,238,130 285,671,822 254,168,527 216,457,905 431,888,371 419,975,657 
ea) eh er 239,569,163 216,599,898 97,809,507 89,077,486 45,818,474 40,833,336 95,941,182 86,689,076 
Federal income taxes}...........- 448,806,239 429 227,946 93,460,425 98,547,824 145,228,164 116,120,552 210,117,650 214,559,570 
PSN OUP TANOS 6. co ees ce so 008 293,919,626 276,277,540 104,968,198 98,046,512 63,121,889 59,504,017 125,829,539 118,727,011 
Railway operating income... . . 882,121,499 965,761,264 292,861,194 324,424,609 188,595,997 188,337,132 400,664,308 452,999,523 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance. .... 132,816,389 117,924,579 59,175,496 56,684,875 *4,759,463 *13,514,872 78,400,356 74,754,576 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance... . . 36,570,638 32,764,381 17,977,920 15,342,266 5,056,255 1,978,325 13,536,463 12,443,790 
Net railway operating income. . 712,734,472 815,072,304 215,707,778 252,397,468 188,299,205 196,873,679 308,727,489 365,801,157 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (percent) 78.3 75.4 82.1 79.4 74.5 752 76.6 72.8 





+Includes income tax, surtax, and excess profits tax. 

*Decrease, deficit or other reverse item. , 

Includes the following amounts of additional railway mail pay accrued unde 
‘ 19, 1947 to Dec. 31, 1949; and $5,164,729 for the period Jan. 1, 1950 to O 
Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


r the Post Office Dept. stipulation dated Oct. 11, 1950; $13,906,194 for the period Feb. 
ct. 31,1950. Excludes $845,665 accrued by certain carriers in Delayed Income Credits. 


Subject to revision. 
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Rates: $5.00 an inch (1" x 15") per insertion; employment ads 
10 cents a word, minimum $2.00. Add $1.00 for box address. 





RAILROAD EQUIPMENT—FOR SALE 


STANDARD GAUGE FREIGHT CARS 
Box, Single Sheathed, 50-Ton Hoppers, Covered, All-Steel, 70-Ton 
Cabeoses, 8- Wheel, Cupola Type Hoppers, Twin, All-Steel, 50-Ton, Cross Dump 
Flats, 50-Ton, Steel Underframe, 40’ 0” Hoppers, All-Steel, 70-Ton, Cross Dump 
Gondolas, Composite or All-Steel, 50 & 70-Ton Tank, 8,000-Gallon, Class Il 
Gondolas, All-Steel, 55-Ton, Solid Bottom Tank, 3,000-Gallon, High Pressure 


EXTRA LONG FLAT CARS 
40- & 50-Ton Capacity, Length 70’ and 74’ 


STANDARD GAUGE DUMP CARS 
End Dump, 10-Yd., 30-Ton, Lift Door End Dump, 20-Yd., 50-Ton, Drop Door 
Side Dump, 16-Yd., 30-Ton, Lift Door 


STANDARD GAUGE LOCOMOTIVES 
One Davenport-Besler Diesel-Electric, 110-Ton, Type 0-4-4-0, Built 1938 
Gasoline—10-Ton to 25-Ton Gasoline-Electric—35-Ton 
Diesel-Mechanical—8-Ton to 30-Ton 
One Plymouth Model KC Flexomotive 65-Ton, Type 0-6-0, Built 1940 
PASSENGER EQUIPMENT 
All types of Passenger & Baggage Equipment, including Self-Propelled! 


4 ALL-STEEL DINING CARS, AIR-CONDITIONED 


Send us your Inquiries 
We Buy Freight Cars for Dismantling 
Send us your offerings 











REPAIR PARTS 
For 
All Types of 
Freight Cars 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, 


GENERAL OFFICE 


13486 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 


Phone: BAyport 1-3456 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


50-c Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


STORAGE TANKS 
6,000 Gallon 
8,000 Gallon 
10,000 Gallon 


INC. 
NEW YORK OFFICE 


Phone: BEekman 3-8230 








Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 


on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 
for 
Engineers and Firemen 


The Railway 
Educational Bureau 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 











FOR SALE 


One set Bending Rolls nominal 
size 12’—builder N-B-P Com- 
pany—Top Roll 16” diameter x 
12’—two Bottom Rolls 12” x 12’ 
—Power Roll, adjustable — dis- 
tance between housings 12’4”— 
material handled %4” steel plate. 
Machine in excellent condition. 
Apply or write to 

J. E. Marceau, Purchasing Agent, 
Rutland Railway Corporation, Rut- 
land, Vt. 








EXPORT MANAGEMENT 


Large Import and Export Organization with own 
offices in Brazil and Argentina and excellent con- 
nections all over the world, large plant in USA en- 
gaged in edible oil refining, producers of fatty acids 
and allied commodities, seeks connection with man- 
ufacturers of RAILROAD EQUIPMENT. 


Address Box 622, RAILWAY AGE 
30 Church Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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